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POETRY. 


7 From the New York American. 
A SKETCH. 
From “Love in Regimentals,” an unpublished Poem. 
Her form was of that perfect symmetry, 
Full, but not large—luxuriant, ngt o’ergrown,— 
That in this age may seldom meet the eye, * 


When Beauty tight-laced stalks about the town, 
And corsets war with nature. Inher frown 


There was a pretty transitory scorn— 

An anger, perishing as soon as born ; 
But queen-like beauty in her full orbed eye, 
Melting in softness now—now wild with gayety. 


_ She was not perfect ; but (to mortals kind) 
Some gentler foibles lingered round her heart— 
Light venial errors, so by heaven designed, 
Lest women might be angels! What, though art 
Might mingle with her charms, or form a part? 
Perchance, a little affectation too— 
Caprice, of course—and pref’rence for the new: 
Yet these were only “ pretty Fanny’s way,”— 
Light shifting clouds upon a summer's day. 


Gay, light, and rich, as of an Eastern bride— 
In floating grace her robes fantastic fell, . 
Just seen, in shadowy softness by her side ; 
On those round arms the wandering eye might dwell, 
Whose dazzling whiteness it were vain to tell! 
Such last I saw her--when, with sadder grace 
Some tender memory touched her softened face: 
Sweetly she smiled—and, in her breast might dwell 
A lingering kindness, when I said farewell! 


But me bright Honour call’d to mimic war, 

Her stirring clarion sounding in my ears; 

When love and indolence swift fied afar, 

And proud-eyed Valour, smiling, plum’d appears, 

With young Ambition, scorning coward fears, 
Red-coated, spurred, and with a scarlet sash 
Around my waist. I rather cut a dash 

When donned my new gilt sword, pinn’d on an epaulet, 

_ And to the training trotted off, a Major by brevet. 


SELECT TALES. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for October. 
PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN, 
MOTHER AND SON. 


CONTINUED. 

To the opera, pursuant to promise, he went, and 
to Apsley’s. At the former he recognised several 
of his college acquaintance; and at the latter’s house 
he spent a delightful evening, never having said bet- 
ter things, and never being more flatteringly attended 
to; and the night’s social enjoyment was wound u 
with a friendly rubber for stakes laughably small. — 
This was Sir Edward’s scheme, for he was not, it will 
be recollected, to ** frighten the bird.”? The doomed 
Beauchamp retired to rest, better satisfied with him- 
self and his friends than ever, for he had transacted a 
little real business during the day, written two let- 
ters to the country, and despatched them, with a pair 
of magnificent bracelets, to Ellen; played the whole 
evening at unpretending whist, and won two guineas, 
instead of accompanying Lord —— and Hillier to the 
establishment in —— street, where he might have 
lost hundreds. A worthy old English Bishop says, 
**The devil then maketh sure of us when we do make 
sure of ourselves”—a wise maxim! Poor Beauchamp 
now began to feel confidence in his own strength of 
— He thought he had been weighed in the 

alance, and not found wanting. He was as deeply 
convinced as ever of the pernicious effects of an inor- 
dinate love of play; but had he that passion?’— 
No! He recollected the healthful thrill of horror 
and disgust with which he listened to Lord ’s 
entreaties to acompany him to the gaming-house, and 
was satisfied. He took an early opportunity of wri- 
ting home, to apprize his mother and cousin that he 
intended to continue in town a month or six weeks, 
and assigned satisfactory reasons for his protracted 
stay. He wrote ia the warmest terms to both of 
them, and said he should be counting the days till he 
threw himself in their arms. ‘* ”Lis this tiresome 
Twister, our attorney, that must answer for my long 
stay. There is no quickening his phlegmatic dispo- 
sition! When I would hurry and press him, he 
shrugs his shoulders, and says therd’s no doing law 
by steam. He says he fears the chancery affairs will 
prove very tedious; and they are in such a state just 
now, that, were [ to return into the country, I should 
be summoned to town again ina twinkling. Now I 
am here, I will get all this business fairly off my 
hands. So, by this day six weeks, dearest coz, ex- 
pect to see at your feet, yours, eternally,—H. B.” 

But, alas, that day saw Beauchamp in a new and 
startling character—that of an infatuated gamester! 
During that fatal six weeks, he had lost several thou- 
sand pounds, and had utterly neglected the business 
which brought him up to town,—for his whole heart 
was with French Hazard and Rouge et Noir? Even 
his outward appearance had undergone a strange al- 
teration. His cheeks and forehead wore the sallow 
hue of dissipation—his eyes were weak aud bloodshot 
—his hands trembled—and every movement indicat- 
ed the highest degree of nervous irritability. He had 


become vexed and out of temper with all about him, 
but especially with himself, and never could ‘bring 
himself up to par” till seven or eight o’clock in the 
evening, at dinner, when he was warming with wine. 
The first thing in the mornings, also, he felt it ne- 
cessary to fortify himself against the agitations of the 
day, by a smart draught of brandy or liqueur! If the 
mere love of temporary excitement had been suffi- 
cient, in the first instance, to allure him on to play, 
the desire for retrieving his losses now supplied a 
stronger motive for persevering in his dangerous and 
destructive career. Y'en thousand pounds, the lowest 
amount of his losses, was a sum he could not afford 
to lose, without very seriousineonvenience. Graci- 
ous God !—what would his aged mother—what would 
Ellen say, if they knew the mode and amount of his 
losses?’—The thought distracted him! He had drawn 
out of his banker’s hands all the floating balance he 
had placed there on arriving in town; and, in short, 
he had been at last compelled to mortgage one of his 
favourite est: tes for £8000;—and how to conceal the 
transaction from his mother, without making despe- 
rate and successful efforts to recover himself at play, 
he did notknow. He had now got inextricably in- 
volved with Sir Edward and his set, who never al- 
lowed him a moment’s time to come to himself, but 
were ever ready with diversified sources of amuse- 
ment. Under their damned tutelage, Beauchamp, 
commenced the systematic life of a“man about town,” 
—in all except the fouler and grosser vices, to which, 
I believe, he was never addicted. 

His money flew about in all directions. He never 
went to the establishment in street, but his over- 
nights I. O. U.’s stared him in the face the next morn- 
ing like reproachful fiends!—and he was daily accu- 
roulating bills at the fashionable tradesmen’s, whom 
he gave higher prices, to ensure longer credit. While 
he was compelled to write down confidently to old 
Pritchard, his agent, for money almost every third or 
fourth post, his correspondence with his mother and 
cousin gradually slackened, and his letters, short as 
they were, indicated effort and constraint on the part 
of the writer. It was long, very long, before Mrs. 
Beauchamp suspected thatany thing was going wrong. 
She was completely cajoled by her son’s accounts of 
the complicated and harassing affairs in Chancery, 
and considered that circumstance fully to account for 
the brevity and infrequency of his letters. The 
quicker eyes of Ellen, however, soon saw, in the 
chilling shortness and formality of his letters to her, 
that even if his regard for her personally were not 


P | diminishing, he had discovered such pleasurable ob- 


jects in town as enabled him to bear, with great for- 
titude the pangs of absence! 

Gaming exerts a deadening influence upon all the 
faculties of the soul, that are immediately occupied in 
its dreadful service. The Aear? it utterly withers; 
and it was not long, therefore, before Beauchamp was 
fully aware of the altered state of his feelings towards 
his cousin, and satisfied with them. Play—play— 
PLAY, was the name of his new and tyrannical mis- 
tress? Need I utter such common places as to say, 
that the more Beauchamp played, the more he lost; 
that the more he lost, the deeper he played; and that 
the less ghance there was, the more reckless he be- 
came’—I cannot dwell on this dreary portion of my 
narrative. It is sufficient to inform the reader, that 
employed in the way I have mentioned, Beauchamp 
protracted his stay in-London to five months. Dur- 
ing this time he had actually gambled away three- 
fourths of his whole fortune. He was now both 
ashamed and afraid of returning home. Letters 
from his poor mother and Ellen accumulated upon 
him, and often lay for weeks unanswered. Mrs. 
Beauchamp had once remonstrated with him on his 
allowing any of his affairs to keep him so long in 
town, under the peculiar circumstances, in which he 
was placed with respect to Ellen; but she received 
such a tart reply from her son as eifectually prevent- 
ed her future interference. She began to grow very 
uneasy—and to suspect that something or other un- 
fortunate had happened to her son. Her fears hur- 
ried her into a disregard of her son’s menaces; and 
at length she wrote up privately to Mr. Twister, to 
know what was the state of affairs, and what kept 
Mr. Beauchamp so harassingly employed. The poor 
old lady received for answer—that the attorney knew 
of nothing that need have detained Mr. Beauchamp 
in town beyond a week, and that he had not been to 
Mr. T wister’s office for several months! 

Pritchard, Mr. Beauchamp’s agent, was a quiet 
and faithful fellow, and managed all his master’s 
concerns with the utmost punctuality and secrecy.— 
He had been elevated from the rank of a common 
servant in the family to his present office, which he 
had filled for thirty years, with unspotted credit.— 
He had been a great favourite with old Mr. Beau- 
champ, who committed him to the kindness of Mrs. 
Beauchamp, and requested her to continue him in 
his office ull his son arrived ,at bis majority. The 
good old man was therefore thoroughly identified 
with the family interests; and it was natural that he 


should feel both disquietude and alarm at the de- 


mands for money, unprecedented in respect of 
amount and frequency, made by Mr. Beauchamp 
during his stay in town. He was kept in profound 
darkness as to the destination of the money: and con- 
founded at having to forward up to London the 
title-deeds and papers relating to most of the pro- 
perty. ‘* What can my young squire be driving 
at?” said Pritchard to himself; and as he could de- 
vise no satisfactory answer, he began to fume and 
fret, and to indulge in melancholy speculations.— 
He surmised that ‘all was not going on right at 
London:” for he was too much a man of business 
to be cajoled by the flimsy reasons assigned 
by Mr. Beauchamp for requiring the estate pa- 
pers. He began to suspect that his young master 
was ** taking to bad courses;” but being enjoined si- 
lence at his peril, he held his tongue, and shrugging 
his shoulders, ‘* hoped the best.”” He longed every 
day to make, or find, an opportunity for communi- 
cating with his old mistress: yet how could he break 
his master’s confidence, and risk the threatened pe- 
nalty! He received, however, a letter one morning 
which decided him. ‘The fearful contents were as 
follows:— 

Dear and faithful old Pritechard—There are now 
only two ways in which you can show your regard 
for me—protound secrecy, and immediate attention 
to my directions. I have been engaged for some 
time in delusive speculations in London, and have 
been dreadfully unfortunate. I must have fifteen, 
or at the very lowest ten thousand pounds, by this 
day week, or be ruined; and I purpose raising that 
sum by a mortgage on my property in shire. I 
can see see no other possible way of meeting my 
engagements, without compromising the character of 
our family—the honour of my name. Let me, 
therefore, have ail the needful papers in time, in two 
days’ time at the latest.-~Dear old man !—for the love 
of God, and the respect you bear my father’s memo- 
ry, keep all thistto yourself, or consequences may 
follow, which I tremble to think of! Iam, &e. &e. 

Henry 

‘¢ — Hotel, 4 o’clock, A. M.” 

This letter was written with evident hurry and tre- 
pidition; but not with more than its perusal occasion- 
ed the affrighted steward. He dropped it from his 
hands, elevated them and his eyes towards heaven, 
and turned deadly pale. He trembled from head to 
foot; and the only words he uttered were in a low 
moaning tone. ** Oh, my poor old master! Wouldn’t 
it raise your bones out of the grave? Could he any 
longer delay telling his mistress of the dreadful pass 
things were come to?” 

After an hour or two spent in terror and tears, he 
resolved, come what might, to set off for the Hall, 
seek an interview with Mrs. Beauchamp,and disclose 
every thing. He had scarce got half way, when he 
was met by one of the Hall servants, who stopped 
him, saying—‘*Oh, Mr. Steward, I was coming 
down for you. Mistress is in a way this morning, 
and wants to see you directly. 

The old man hardly heard him out, and hurried on 
as fast as possible to the Hall, which was pervaded 
with an air of excitement and suspense. He was 
instantly conducted into Mrs. Beauchamp’s private 
room. The good oldlady sate in ker easy chair, her 
pallid features full of grief, and her gray locks stray- 
ing in disorder from under the border of her cap. 
Every limb was in atremor. On one side of her sate 
Ellen, in the same agitated condition as her aunt; 
and on the other stood a table, with brandy, harts- 
horn, &c. &c. and an open letter. 

** Be seated, Pritchard,” said the old lady, faintly. 
The steward placed his chair beside the table. ‘*Why, 
what is the matter with you, Pritchard?” inquired 
Miss Beauchamp, startled by the agitation and fright 
manifested in the steward’s countenance. He drew 
his hand across his forehead, and stammered that he 
was grieved to see them in such trouble, when he 
was interrupted by Mrs, Beauchamp putting the open 
letter into his hand, and telling him toread it. The 
steward could scarce adjust his glasses, for he trem- 
bled like an aspen leaf. He read— 

** Madam, 

** My client, Lady Hester Gripe, having con- 
sented to advance a further sum of £22,000, to Mr. 
Henry Beauchamp, your son, on mortgage of his 
estates in ——-—shire, I beg to know whether you 
have any annuity or rent-charge issuing therefrom, 
and if so, to what amount. I beg you will consider 
this inquiry strictly confidential, as between Lady 
Hester and Mr. Beauchamp, or the negotiations will 
be broken off; for her lady ship’s extreme caution has 
induced her to break through my promise to Mr. 
Beauchamp, of not allowing you, or any one else, 
to know of the transaction. As, however, Mr. Beau- 
champ said that even if you did know, it was not of 
much consequence, I presume I have not gone very 
far wrong in yielding to her ladyship’simportunities. 
May I beg the favour of a reply, jer return of post? 
I have the honour, &e. &e. ; 

“ Furnival’s Inn, London.” 


Before the staggered steward had got through half 


this letter, he was obliged to lay it down for a mo- 
ment or two, to recover from his trepidation. 

‘A further sum!” he muttered. He wiped the 
cold perspiration, from his forehead, and dashed out 
the tears from his half-blinded eyes, and resumed 
his perusal of the letter, which shook in his hands. 
No one spoke a syllable; and when he had finished 
reading, he laid down the letter in silence. Mrs. 
Beauchamp sate leaning back in her chair, with her 
eyes closed. She murmured something which the 
straining ear of the steward could not catch. 

** What was my lady saying, Miss?” he inquired. 
Miss Beauchamp shook her head, without speaking, 
or removing her handkerchief from her face. 

** Well God’s holy will be done!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Beauchamp, feebly, tasting a little brandy and wa- 
ter; ** but l’m afraid my poor Henry—and all of us— 


are ruined!” 

** God grant not, my lady! Oh, don’t—don’t say 
so, my lady !”’ sobbed the steward, dropping involun- 
tarily upon his knees, and elevating his clasped hands 
upwards.—** Tis true, my lady,” he continued, 
‘* Master Henry—for I can’t help calling him so— 
has been a little wild in London—but aid is not yet 
gone—oh no, ma’am, no!” 

** You must, of course, have known all along of his 
doings—you must, Pritchard!” said Mrs. Beau- 
champ, in a low tone. } 

‘© Why, yes, my lady, I have—but I’ve gone down 
on my knees every blessed night, and prayed that I 
might find a way of letting you know” 

“ Why could you not have told me?” inquired 
Mrs. Beauchamp, looking keenly at the steward, . 

** Because, my lady, I was his steward, and bound 
to keep his confidence. He would have discharged 
me the moment I had opened my lips.” 

Mrs. Beauchamp made no reply. She saw the 
worthy man’s dilemma, and doubted not his integri- 
ty, though she had entertained momentarily a sus- 
picion of his guilty acquiescence. 

** Have you ever heard, Pritchard, how the money 
has gone in London?” 

‘‘Never a breath, my lady, that I could rely on.” 

**What have you heard?—That he frequents gam- 
ing-houses?” inquired Mrs. Beauchamp, her fea- 
tures whitening as she wenton. The steward shook 
his head. There was another mournful pause. 

‘Now, Pritchard,” said Mrs. Beauchamp, with an 
effort to muster up all her calmness—‘*‘tell me, as in 
the sight of God, how much money has my son made 
away with cince he left?” 

The Steward paused and hesitated. 

‘*] must not be trifled with, Pritchard,” continued 
Mrs. Beauchamp, solemnly, and with increasing agi- 
tation. ‘The steward seemed calculating a moment. 

‘*Why, my lady, if I must be plain, I’m afraid that 
twenty thousand pounds would not cover” 

‘*TWENTY THOUSAND PouNDs!” screamed Miss 
Beauchamp, springing out of her chair wildly; but 
her attention was in an instant absorbed by her aunt, 
who on hearing the sum named by the steward, after 
moving her fingers for a moment or two, as if she 
were trying to speak, suddenly fell back in her seat — 
and swooned. 

To describe the scenes of consternation and des-* 
os which ensued, would be impossible.. Mrs. 

eauchamp’s feelings were several times urging her 

on the very borders of madness; and Miss Beauchamp 
looked the image of speechless, breathless horror. 

Atlength, however, Mrs. Beauchamp sueceeded in 
overcoming her feelings—for she was a woman of 
unusual strength of mind—and instantly addressed 

herself to meet the naked horrorsof the case, and see 

if it were possible to discover or apply a remedy. 

After a day’s anxious thought, and the show of a con=: 
sultation with her destracted niece, she decided on. 
the line of operations she intended to pursue. 

To return, however, toher son. ‘Things went on 
as might be supposed from the situation in whieh we 
left him—worse and worse. Poor Beauchamp’slife 
might justly be said to be a perpetual frenzy—passed 
in alternative paroxysms of remorse, despair, rage, 
fear,and all the other baneful passions that cantear and 
distract the human soul. He had become stupified, 
and could not fully comprehend the enormous ruin 
which he had precipitated upon himself—crushed at - 
onee ** mind, body, and estate.” His motion seemed 
actuated by a species of diabolical influence. .He 
saw the nest of hornets which he had lit upon, yet 
would not forsake the spot! Alas, Beauchamp was 
not the first who has felt the fatal fascination of play, 
the utter obliviousness of consequences which it in- 
duces!. The demons who fluttered about him, no 
longer thought of masking themselves, but stood_ 
boldly in all their naked hideousness before him.— - 
For weeks together he had one continued run of bad 
luck, yet still he lived and gambled on from week 
to week, from‘ day to day, from hour to hour, in the 
delusive hope of recovering himself. Hig heart was 
paralyzed—its feelings all smothered beneath the 
perpetual pressure of a gamester’s anxieties. It is 
not, therefore, difficult for the reader to conceive the 
ease with which he dismissed the less and less fre- 
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af quently intruding images—the pale, reproachful faces 
4 —of his mother and cousin! 
Sir Edward Streighton, the most consummate tac- 
4 tician, sure, that ever breathed, had won thousands 
| from Beauchamp, without affording him a tangible 
qppertuaiy of breaking with him. Qn the contrary, 
the more Beauchamp became involved, the deeper 
he sunk into the whirlpool of destruction—the closer 
he clung to Sir Edward; as if clinging to the devil, 
_ . in hell, would save one from its fires! The wily 
wv baronet had contrived to make himself, ina manner, 
big indispensable to Beauchamp. It was Sir Edward, 
| who taught him the quickest way of turning lands 
into cash; Sir Edward, who familiarized him with 
the correctest principles of betting and handling the 
dice; Sir Edward, who put him in the way of eva- 
ding and defying his minor creditors; Sir Edward, 
who feasted and feted him out of his bitter ennui and 
thoughts of —— shire; Sir Edward, who lent 
him hundreds at a moment’s warning, and gave him 
the longest credit! 
Is it really conceivable that Beauchamp could not 
see through the plausible scoundrel? inquires per- 
hapsa reader. No, he did not, till the plot began to 
develope itsel*in the latter acts of the tragedy! And 
even when he did, he still went on—and on—and on— 
trusting that in time he should outwit the subtle 
devil. Though he was a little shocked at finding 
himself so easily capable of such a thing, he resolv- 
ed at last, in the forlorn hope of retrieving his cir- 
cumstances, to meet fraud with fraud. A delusion 
not uncommon among the desperate victims of gam- 
bling, in the notion that they have suddenly hit on 
some trick by which they mustinfallibly win. This 
isthe ignis fatuus which often lights them to the fatal 
verge. Such a crotchet had lately been flitting 
through the fancy of Beauchamp; and one night—or 
rather morning—after revolving the scheme over 
and over again in his racked brain,he started out bed, 
struck a light, seized a pack of cards, and shivering 
with cold—for it was winter—sate calculating and 
maneuvering with them till he had satisfied him- 
self of the accuracy of his plan; when he threw them 
down, blew out his candle, and leaped into bed 
again, in a fit of guilty ecstacy. ‘The more he turn- 
ed the project in his mind, the more and more feasi- 
ble did it appear. He resolved to intrust no one 
breathing with his secret. Confident of success,and 
that with but little effort, he had it in his power to 
break the bank, whenever, and as often as he pleas- 
ed—he determined to put his plan into execution in 
a day or two, on a large seale; stake every penny he 
could possibly scrape together, and win triamphant- 
ly. He instantly set about procuring the requisite 
dose, His attorney, a gambler himself, whom he 
had laterly picked up, at the instance of Hillier, as 
**a monstrously convenient fellow,” soon began to 
cash his I. O. U.’sto the amount of £5000, on disco- 
vering that he had still available property in 
shire, which he learnt at a confidential inter- 
view with the solicitor at Furnival’s Inn, who was 
negotiating the loan of £22,000 from Lady Gripe.* 
He returned to make the hazardous experiment on 
the evening of the day on which the received the 
£5000 from his attorney. On the morning of that 
day he was, further, to hear from his steward in the 
country, respeeting the mortgage of his last and best 
property. 
hat was a memorable—a terrible day to Beau- 
champ. It began with doubt—suspense—disappoint- 
ment; for, after awaiting the call of the postman, 
shaking with agitation, he caught a glimpse of his 
red jacket, passing by his door—on the other side of 
the street. Almost frantic, he threw up the win- 
dow, and called out to him—but the man had ‘‘none 
Beauchamp threw himself oa his sofa, in 
agony unutterable. 1t was the first time old Pritch- 
ard had ever neglected to return an answer by return 
of post, when never so slightly sy mp A thou- 
sand fears assailed him. Had his letter miscarried? 
Was Pritchard ill, dying—or dead? Had he been 
frightened into a disclosure to Mrs. Beauchamp? 
And did his Mother, at length—did Ellen—know of 
his dreadful doings? The thought was too frightful 
to dwell upon! ‘Thoroughly unnerved, he flew to 
brandy—fiery fiend, lighting up in the brain the 
flames of madness! He scarce knew how to rest 
during the interval between breakfast and dinuer: — 
for at seven o’clock, he together with the rest of the 
infernal crew, were to dine with Apsley. ‘There 
was to be a strong muster; for one of the decoys had 
entrapped a wealthy simpleton, who was to make his 
‘first appearance” that evening. After walking for 
an hour, to and fro, he set out to call uponme. He 
was at my hhouse-by twelve o’clock. Duringhis stay 
oY in town, I had frequently received him in quality of a 
| Ba patient, for trifling fits of indisposition, and low — 
pits. had looked upon him merely asa fashionable 
* young fellow who was “‘upon town,” doing his best 
’ to earn alittle notoriety, such as was sought after by 
most young men of spirit—and fortune!—I also hac 
beén able to gather from what he let fall at several 
interviews, that the uneven spirits he enjoyed, were 
owing to his gambling propensities: that his excite- 
ment or depression alternated with the good or ill 
luck he had at play. I felt interest in him; for there 
was about him an air of ingeniousness and straight 


i 


_* Itis my intention on a future occasion, to pub- 
lish some account of the extraordinary means by 
which this old woman amassed a splendid fortune. 
She was an inveterate swindler at cards; and so suc- 
cessful, that from her gains at ordinary play, she drew 
a capitgl with which she traded in the manner men- 
tioned above. 


forwardness, which captivated every one who spoke 
with him. His manners had all the ease and bland- 


ness of the finished gentleman; and when I last saw 


him, which was about two months betore, he appear- 
ed in good health and cheerful spirits—a very fine, if 
not strictly handsome man. But now when he stood 
before me, wasted- in persop, aud haggard in 
feature—full of irritability and petulance—I could 
scarce believe him the same man!—I was going to 
ask him some question or other, when he hastily in- 
terrupted me, by extending towards me his two hands 
which shook almost like those of a man in the palsy, 
excluiming—** This, this, Doctor, is what I have 
come about. Can you cure this—by six o’clock to- 
day??? There was a wildness in his manner, which 
led me to suspect that his intellect was disordered. 
He hurried on before | had time to get in « word— 
‘** If you cannot steady my nerves for afew hours [ 
am .” He suddenly paused, and with some 
confusion repeated his question. ‘The extravagant 
impetuosity of his gestures, aud his whole demean- 
our, alarmed me. 

**Mr. Beauchamp,” said [, seriously, ‘‘it is not two 
months since you honoured me with a visit; and your 
appearance since then is wofully changed. Permit 
me, as arespectful friend, to ask whether ?? He 
rose abruptly from his seat, and in a tone bordering 
on insult, replied, ‘Dr. , Lcame, not to gratify 
curiosity, but to receive your advice on the state of 
my health. If you are not disposed to afford it me, 
1 am intruding.” 

**You mistake me, Mr. Beauchamp,” I replied, 
calmly, ‘‘motives, and all. 1 do not wish to pry into 
your affairs. 1 desired only to ascertain, whether or 
not your mind was at ease.”” While l was speaking, 
he seemed boiling over with suppressed irritability ; 
and when I had done, he took his hat and stick, flung 
a guineaon my desk, and before I could recover from 
the astonishment his extraordinary behaviour occa- 
sioned me, strode out of the room. 

How he contrived to pass the day he never knew; 
but about five o’clock, he retired to his dressing- 
room to prepare fordinner.* His agitation had reach- 
ed such a height, that, after several ineffectual at- 
tempts to shave himself, he was compelled to send 
for some one to perform that operation for him. 
When the duties of the dressing-room were com- 
pleted, he returned to his sitting-room, took from 
his escrutoire the doomed bank notes for £5,000, 
and placed them in his pocket book. A dense film 
floated before his eyes, when he attempted to look 
over the respective amounts of the bills, to see that 
all was correct. He then seized a pack of cards, and 
tried over and over again to test the accuracy of his 
calculations. He laid them aside, when he had satis- 
fied himself—locked his door, opened his desk, and 
took out te and paper. He then with his penknife 
pricked the point of one his fingers, filled his pen 
with the blood issuing from it, and wrote in letters 
of blood a solemn oath, that if he were but success- 
ful that evening in ‘winning back his own,” he would 
forsake cards and dice for ever, and never again be 
found within the precincts of a gaming-house to the 
latest hour of his life. Ihave seen that singular and 
affecting document. The letters, especially those 
forming the signature, are more like the tremulous 
hand-writing of a man of eighty, than of one but 
twenty-one! Perceiving that he was late, he hur- 
riedly affixed a black seal to his signature—once more 
ran his eye over the doomed £5,000, and sallied out 
to dinner. 

When he reached Mr. Apsley’s, he found all the 
company assembled, apparently in high spirits, and 
all eager for dinner. You would not have thought 
of the black hearts that beat beneath such gay and 
pleasing exteriors as were collected round Apsley’s 
table! Nota syllable of allusion was made during 
dinner time to the subjeet which filled every one’s 
thoughts—play. As if by mutual consent, that seem- 
ed the only interdicted topic; but as soon as dinner 
and desert, both of them first rate, were over, a per- 
fectly understood pause took place; and Beauchamp, 
who, with the aid of frequent draughts of champaigne, 
had worked himself up to the proper pitch, was the 
firstto propose, with eagerness, the fatal adjournment 
to the gaming table. Every one rose in an instant 
from his seat, as if by appointed signal, and in less 
than five minutes’ time they were all, with closed 
doors, seated around the tables. 


‘* Tere piles of cards, and there the damned dice.” 


They opened with hazard. Beauchamp was the 
first who threw, and he lost; but as the stake was 
comparatively trifling, he neither was, nor appeared 
to be, annoyed. He was saving himself for Rouge 
et Noir?—The rest of the company proceeded with 
the game, and got gradually into deeper play, till at 
length heavy betting was begun. Beauchamp who 
declined joining them, sat watching with peculiar 
feeling of singtel sympathy and contempt the poor 
fellow whom the gang were ‘“‘pigeoning.” How 
painfully it reminded him of his own initiation! A 
throng of bitter recollections crowded ifresistibly 
through his mind, as he sate for a while with leisure 
for contemplation. ‘The silence that was maintained 
was broken ped by the rattling of the dice-box, and 
an occasional whisper when the dice were thrown. 

The room in which they were sitting was furnish- 
ed with splendour and elegance. The walls were 
entirely concealed beneath valuable pictures, in mas- 
sive and tasteful frames, the gilding of which glist- 

* Mr. Beauchamp had removed from his hotel into 
private lodgings near Pall Mall, about a month be- 
fore the above mentioned visit to me. 


ened with a peculiarly rich effect beneath the light of 
a noble or-molu lamp, suspended from the ceiling. 
Ample curtains of yellow-dowered satin,drawn close- 
ly together, concealed the three windows with their 
rich draperies; and a few Gothic fashionéd bookeases, 
well filled, were stationed near the corners of the 
room, with rare specimens of Italian statuary placed 
upon them. ‘The furniture was all of the most fash- 
ionable and elegant patterns; and as the trained eye 
of Beauchamp scanned it over, and marked the cor- 
rect taste with which every thing was disposed, the 
thought forced itself upon him—** how many have 
been beggared to pay for all this!” His heart flut- 
tered. He gazed on the flushed features, the eager 
eyes, the agitated gestures of those who sat at the 
table. Directly opposite was Sir Edward Streigh- 
ton, looking attentively at the caster—his fine expan- 
sive forehead bordered with slight streaks of black 
hair, and his large lustrous eyes glancing like light- 
ning from the thrower to the dice, and from the dice 
to the betters, His features, regular, and once even 
handsome, bore now the deep traces of long and har- 
rowing anxiety. “O that one,” thought Beauchamp, 
** so capable of better things, bearing on his brow na- 
ture’s signet of superiority, should have sunk into— 
a swindler!” While these thoughts were passing 
through his mind, Sir Edward suddenly looked up, 
and his eyes settled for an instant on Beauchamp. 
—Their expression almost withered him! He 
thought he was gazing on ** the dark and guilty one” 
who had coldly led him up to ruin’s brink, and was 
waiting to pereipitatehim, His thoughts then wand- 
ered away to long banished scenes—his aged mother, 
his ruined, forsaken Ellen, both of whom he was beg- 
garing, and breaking their hearts. A mist seemed 
diffused through the room, his brain reeled; his long 
stunned heart revived for a moment, and smote him 
heavily. **O that I had bat an opportunity, never so 
slight an opportunity,” he thought, *‘of breaking 
from this horrid enthralment, at any cost!” He start- 
ed from his painful reverie, and stepped toa side- 
table on which a large bowl of champaigne-punch 
had just been placed, and sought solace in its intoxi- 
cating fumes. He resumed his seat at the table; and 
he had looked on scarcely afew minutes, before he 
felt a sudden, unaccountable impulse to join in at 
hazard. He saw Apsley placing in his pocket-book 
some bank notes, which he had that moment received 
from the poor victim before spoken of—and instant- 
ly betted with him heavily on the next throw, Ap- 
sley, somewhat surprised, but not ruffled, immedi- 
ately took him; the dice were thrown—and to his 
own astonishment, and that ofall present, Beauchamp 
won £300—actually, dona fide, won £300 from Ap- 
sley, who for once was off hisguard! ‘The loser was 
nettled, and could with difficulty conceal his chagrin; 
but he had seen, while Beauchamp was in the act of 
opening his pocket-book, the amount of one or two 
of his largest bills, and his passion subsided. 

At length his hour arrived. Rouge et Noir fol- 
lowed hazard, and Beauchamp’s pulse quickened.— 
When it came to his turn, he took out his pocket- 
book and coolly laid down stakes which aimed at the 
bank. Nota word was spoken; but looks of wonder 
and doubt glanced darkly around the table. What 
was the fancied maneuvre which Beauchamp now 
proceeded to practice 1 know not, for, thank God, I 
am ignorant, except on hearsay, of both the princi- 
ples and practice of gaming. ‘The eagle-eye of Aps- 
ley, the tailler, was on Beauchamp’s every moment. 
He tried—he Lost /alf his large stake! He pressed 
his hand upon his forehead—he saw that every thing 
depended on his calmness. The voice of Apsley 
sounded indistinctly in his ears, calling out, ** un re- 
fait trente et un.”” Beauchamp suifered his stakes to 
remain, and he determined by the nextevent. He 
still had confidence in his scheme; but alas, the bub- 
ble at length burst, and Beauchamp in a trice found 
himself minus £3000, All hope was now over, for 
his trick was clearly worth nothing, and he had lost 
every earthly opportunity of recovering himself.— 
Yet he went on—and on—and on—and on ran the 
losing colour, till Beauchamp lost every thing he had 
brought with him! He sat down, suuk his head upon 
his breast, and a ghastly hue overspread his face.— 
He was offered unlimited credit. Apsley gave him 
a slip of paper with I. O. U. on it, telling him to fill 
it up with his name, and any sum he chose. Beaa- 
champ threw it back, exclaiming, in an under-tone, 
** No, swindled out of all.” 

‘* What did you say, sir?” inquired Apsley, rising 
from the table, and approaching his victim. 

*¢ Merely that I had been swindled out of all my 
fortune,” replied Beauchamp, without rising from 
his seat. There was a dead silence. 

‘* But, my good sir, don’t you know that such lan- 
guage will never do?” inquired Aspley, in a cold 
contemptuous tone, and with a manner exquisitely 
irritating. 

Half maddened with his losses—with despair, and 
fury—Beauchamp sprung out of his chair towards 
Aspley, and with an absolute how/, dashed both his 
fists into his face. Consternation seized every one 
present. Table, cards, and bank notes all were de- 
serted, and some threw themselves round Beau- 
champ, others round Aspley, who, sudden as had 
been the assault upon him, had so quickly thrown up 
his arms, that he parried the chief force of Beau- 
champ’s blow, and received but a slight injury over 
his right eye. amis 

‘‘Pho! pho! the boy is drunk,” he exclaimed cool- 
ly, observing his frantic assailant straggling with 
those who held him. 

‘* Ruffian! swindler! liar!” gasped Beauchamp. 


| Apsley laughed aloud. 


‘*What! dare not you strike me in return!” roared 
Beauchamp. 

‘*Aye, aye, my fine fellow,” replied Apsley, with 
imperturbable nonchalance, “but dare you oe struck 
me, when you were in cool blood, and 1 on my guard?” 

** Struck you, indeed, you abhorred”——~ 

‘‘Let us see then, what we can do in the morning, 
when we’ve slept over it,” retorted Apsley, pitching 
his card towards himcontemptuously. ‘But, in the 
meantime, we must send for constables, unless our 
young friend here becomes quiet. Come, Streigh- 
ton, you are croupier-—come, Hillier—Bruton—all 
of you, come—play out the stakes, or we shall for- 
get where we were.” 

Poor Beauchamp seemed suddenly calmed when 
Apsley’s card was thrown towards him, and with such 
cold scorn. He pressed his hands to his burstin 
temples, turned his despairing eyes upwards, an 
muttered, as if he were half choked, ‘* Not yet—not 
yet!”? He paused—and the dreadful poroxysm seem- 
ed to subside. He,threw one of his cards to Apsley, 
exclaimed hoarsely, ‘* When, where, and how you 
will, sir!” ; 

‘*Why, come, now, Beau, that’s right—that’s like 
aman!” said Apsley, with mock civility. ‘* Suppose 
we say to-morrow morning? I have cured you of 
roguery to-night, and, with the blessing of God, will 
cure you of cowardice to-morrow. But, pardon me, 

eur last stakes are forfeit,” le added abruptly, see- 
ing Beauchamp approach the spot where his last stake 
a bill for £100 was lying, not having been taken up. 
He looked appealingly to the company, who decided 
instantly against him, Beauchamp, with the hurry 
and agitation consequent on his assault upon Apsley, 
had forgotten that he had really played away the 
note. ‘* Well, sir, there remains nothing to keep 
me here,” said Beauchamp calmly—with the calm- 
ness of despair—‘‘ except settling our morning’s. 
meeting. Nameyour friend, sir, he continued stern- 
ly—yet his heart was breaking within him. 

““Oh—aye” replied Apsley, carelessly looking up 
from the cards he was shufiling and arranging.— 
*Let me see. Hillier, will you do the needful for 
me? I leave every thing in your hands.” After vain 
attempts to bring p Re a compromise—for your true 
gamblers hate such affairs, not from personal fear, 
but the publicity they occasion to their doings—mat- 
ters were finally arranged; Sir Edward Streighton. 
undertaking for Beauchamp. The hour of meeting 
was half past six o’clock in the morning, and the 
pines, "a field near Knightsbridge. The rg 

eauchamp then withdrew, after shaking Sir a 
ward by the hand, who promised to call at his lodg- 
ings by four o’clock—‘* for we shall break up by that 
time, I dare say,” he whispered. 

When the door was closed upon Beauchamp, he 
reeled off the steps, and staggered along the street 
like a drunken man. Whether or not he was de- 
ceived he knew not; but in passing under the windows 
of the room where the fiendish conclave was sitting, - 
he fancied he heard the sound of loud laughter. ie 
was about two o’clock of a winter’s morning. The 
snow fell fast, and the air was freezingly cold. Not 
asoul but himself seemed stirring. A watchman 
seeing his unsteady gait, crossed the street, touched 
his hat, and asked if he should call him a coach; but 
he was answered with such a ghastly imprecation 
that he slunk back in silence. Tongue cannot tell 
the destraction and misery with which Beauchamp’s 
soul was shaken. [ell seemed to have lit its raging 
fires within him, He felt affrighted at being alone 
in the desolate,dark, deserted streets. His last six 
months’ life seemed unrolled suddenly before him 
like a blighting scroll written in letters of fire.— 
Overcome by his emotions, his shaking knees refu- 
sed their support, and he sate down on the steps of a 
house in Piccadilly. He told me afterwards, that 
he distinctly recollected feeling for some implement 
of destruction; and that if he had discovered his 
penknife, he should assuredly have eut his throat.— 
After sitting on the stone for about a quarter of an 
hour, bareheaded—for he had removed his hat, that 
his burning forebead might be ecooled—he made to- 
wards his lodgings. He thundered impetuously at 
the door, and was instantly admitted. His shiver- 
ing, half asleep servant fell back before his master’s 
affrighting countenance, and glaring bloodshot eyes. 
‘** Lock the door, sir, and follow me to my room,” 
said Beauchamp, in a loud voice. 

‘‘Sir—sir—sir,” stammered the servant, asif he 
were going to ask some question. 

‘* Silence, sir!” thundered his master; and the 
man, laying down bis candle on the stairs, went and 
barred the door. Beauchamp burried up stairs, and 
opened the door of his sitting room. He was aston- 
ished and alarmed to find a blaze of light in the room, 
—Suspecting fire, he rushed in the middle of the 
room, and beheld—his mother and cousin bending 
towards him, and staring fixedly at him with the hue 
and expression of two marble images of horror! His 
mother’s white hair hung dishevelled down each 
side of her ghastly features; and her eyes, with those 
of her niece, who sat beside her, clasping her aunt 
convulsively round the waist, seemed on the point of 
starting-from their sockets. They moved not—they 
spoke not. The hideous apparition vanished in au 
instant from the darkening eyes of Beauchamp, for 
he dropped the candle he held in his liands aud fell 
at full length senseless on the floor. 

* * * 

It was no ocular delusion—nothing spectral—bat 
HworRoR looking out through breathing flesh and 
blood, in the persons of Mrs, Beauchamp and her 
niece. 


The resolution which Mrs. Beauchamp had form- 
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ed, on an oceasion which will be remembered by the 
teader, was to go up direct to London, and try the 
effect of a sudden appearance before her erring, but 
she hoped not irreclaimable son. Such an interview 
might s¢art/e him into a return to virtue. Attended 
by the faithful Pritchard, they had arrived in town 
that very day, put up ata hotel in the neighbour- 
hood, and, without pausing to take refreshments, 
hurried to Mr. Beauchamp’s lodgings, which they 
reached only two hours after he had gone out to 
dinner. Seeing his desk open, and a paper lying 
upon it, the old lady took it up, and freezing with 
fright, read the oath before named, evidently written 
in blood. Her son then, was gone to the gaming 
table in the spirit of a forlorn hope, and was that 
night to complete his and their ruin! Yet, what 
could they do! Mr. Beauchamp’s valet did not know 
where his master was gone to dinner, nor did any 
one in the house or they would have sent off instant- 
ly to apprize him of their arrival. As it was, how- 
ever, they were obliged to wait for it; and it may 
therefore be conceived in what an ecstacy of agony 
those two poor ladies had been sitting, without 
tasting wine or food, tilt half past two o’clock in the 
morning, when they heard his startling knock—his 
fierce voice speaking in curses to the vaiet, and at 
length beheld him rash, madman-like, into their 
presence, as has been described. 

When the valet came up stairs from fastening the 
street door, he saw the sitting-room door wide open; 
and peeping through on his way up to bed, was con- 
founded to see three prostrate figures on the floor; his 
master here, and there the two ladies locked in one 
another’s arms, all motionless. He hurried to the 
bell, and pulled it till it broke, but not till it had 
rung such a startling peal, as woke every body in the 
house, who presently heard him shouting at the top 
of his voice, ** Murder! Murder! Murder!” All the 
affrighted inmates were in a few seconds im the 
room, half dressed, and their faces full of terror.— 
The first simultaneous impression on the minds of 
the group was, that the persons lying on the floor had 
been poisoned; and under such impression was it that 
I and two neighbouring surgeons were summoned on 
the seene. By the time I had arrived, Mrs. Beau- 
champ was reviving; but her niece had swooned 
away again. ‘The first impulse of the mother, as 
soon as her tottering limbs could support her weight, 
was to crawl trembling to the insensible body of her 
son. Supported in the arms of two female attend- 
ants, who had not as yet been able to lift her from 
the floor, she leaned over the prostrate form of 
Beauchamp, and murmured, ‘* Oh, Henry! Henry! 
Love! My only love!” Her hand played slowly 
over his damp features, and strove to part the hair 
from the forehead—but it suddenly ceased to move, 
and on looking narrowly at her,she was found to have 
swooned again. Of ali the sorrowful scenes it has 
been my fate to witness, I never encountered one of 
deeper distress than this. Had 1 known at the time 
the relative situations of the parties! 

I directed all my attentions to Mr. Beauchamp, 
while the other medical gentlemen busied themselves 
with Mrs. Beauchamp and her niece, I was not 
quite sure whether my patient were not in a fit of 
epilepsy or apoplexy, for he lay motionless, drawing 
his breath at long and painful intervals, with a little 
occasional canvulsive twitching of the features. I 
had his coat taken off immediately, and bied him 
from the arm copiously; soonafter which he reeover- 
ed his consciousness, and allowed himself to be led 
to bed. He had hardly been undressed, before he 
fell fast asleep. [lis mother was bending over him 
in speechless agony—for ill and feeble as she was, 
we could not prevail on her to go to bed—and | was 
watching both with deep interest and curiosity, con- 
vinced that I was witnessing a glimpse of some do- 
mestic tragedy, when there was heard a violent 
knocking and ringing at the street door. Every one 
started, and with alarm inquired what that could be? 
Who could be seeking admission at four o’clock in 
the morning? 

Sir Edward Streighton!—whose cab, with a case 
of duelling pistols on the seat, was standing at the 
door waiting to convey himself and Beauchamp to 
the scene of possible slaughter fixed on overnight. 
He would take no denial irom the servant, declared 
his business to Le of the most pressing kind; and af- 
tected to disbelieve the f@& of Beauchamp’s illness 
—*‘it was all miserable fudge,” and he was heard 
muttering something about ‘* cowardice!” The 
strange pertinacity of Sir Edward brought me down 
stairs. He stood fuming and cursing in the hall; but 
- started on seeing me come down with my candle in 
my hand, and he turned pale. ; 

“ Mr. ! he exclaimed, taking of his hat; 
for he had once or twice seen me, and instantly re- 
cognised me, ** Why, in the name of heaven, what 
is the matter? Isheill? Ishedead? What?” 

** Sir Edward,” I replied, coldly, ‘* Mr. Beau- 
champ is in dangerous, if not dying circumstan- 
ces.” 

** Dying circumstances!” he echoed with an alarm- 
ed air, ‘* Why—has he—has he attempted to com- 
mit suicide?”’ he stammered. 

‘* No, but he has had a fit, and is insensible in bed. 
You will permit me to say, Sir Edward,” I continu- 
ed, a suspicion occurring to me of his design in call- 
ing, ‘* that this untimely visit looks as if” 

*¢ That is my business, Doctor,” he replied, haugh- 
tily, *‘ not yours. My errand is of the highest im- 
portance; and itis fitting I should be assured, on 
your solemn word of honour of the reality of Beau- 
champ’s illness.” 

‘Sir Edward Streighton,” said I indignantly, ‘‘you 
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have had my answer, which you may believe or dis- 
believe, as you think proper; but I will take good 
care that you do not ascend one of these stairs to- 
day.” 

“I understand it all!” he answered with a signifi- 
cant scowl, and left the house. I then hastened back 
tomy patient, whom I now viewed with greater in- 
terest than before; for 1 saw that he was to have 
fought a duel that morning.—Coupling present ap- 
pearances with Mr. Beaucharmp’s visit to me the day 
before, and the known character of Sir Edward as a 
professed gambler, the key to the whole seemed to 
me, that > me had been a gaming-house ere 

The first sensible words that Mr. Beauchamp 
spoke, were to me: ‘Has Sir Edward Streighton | 
called’—lIs it four o’clock yet?” and he started ap in 
his bed, staring wildly around him. Seeing himself 
in bed—candles about him—and me at his side, he 
exclaimed, **Why, L recollect nothing of it. Am I 
wounded? What become of Apsley?” He placed 
his hand on the arm from which he had been bled, 
and feeling it bandaged, *‘Ah!—in the arm—How 
strange that [ have forgotten it all!—How did I get on 
at Hazard and Rouge et Noir?—Doetor, ain I badly 
wounded—Bone broken?” 

My conjecture was now verified beyond a doubt! 
He dropped asleep, from excessive exhaustion, while 
I was gazing at him. I had answered none of his 
questions—which were proposed in a dreamy uncon- 
nected style, indicating that his senses were disturb- 
ed. Finding that I could be of no further service at 
present, Ll lett him, and betook myself to the room 
to which Mrs. Beauchamp had been removed, while 
I was conversing with Sir Edward. I found her in 
bed, attended by Miss Beauchamp, who, though still 
extremely languid, and looking the picture of broken 
heartedness, had made a great exertion to rouse her- 
self. Mrs. Beauchamp looked dreadfully ill. The 
nerves seemed to have received a shock from which 
she might be long in recovering. ‘*Now, what is 
breaking these ladies’ hearts?” thought I, as I look- 
ed from one agitated face to the other. 

“‘How is my son?” inquired Mrs. Beauchamp 
faintly. 

I told her, I thought there was no danger; and 
that, with repose, he would soon recover. 

**Pray madam, allow me to ask—Had he any sud- 
den fright? I suspect”’——— Both shook their heads, 
and hung them down. 

** Well—he’ is alive, thank Heaven—but a beg- 
gar!” “Qh, Doctor, he hath fallen among thieves! 
They have robbed, and would have slain my son— 
my first born—my only son!” 

I expressed deep sympathy. I said, ‘‘I suspect, 
madam, that something very unfortunate has hap- 
pened.” 


She interrupted me by asking me, after a pause, 
if 1 knew nothing of his practices in London, for the 
last few months, as she had seen my name several 
times mentioned in his letters, as his medical advi- 
ser. I made no reply. I did not ever hint my sus- 
picions that he had been a frequenter of the gaming 
table; but my looks started her. 

** Oh, Doctor , for the love of God, be frank, 
and save a widowed mother’s heart from breaking! 
Is there no door open for him to escape?” 

Seeing they could extract little or no satisfactory 
explanations from me, they ceased asking, and re- 
signed themselves to tears and sorrow. After ren- 
dering them what little service was in my power, and 
looking in at Mr. Beauchamp’s room, where I found 
him still in a comfortable sleep, I took my depar- 
ture, for the Jull light of a winter morning was al- 
ready stealing into the room, and I had been there 
ever since a little before four o’clock. All my way 
home I felt sure that my patient was one of the in- 
numerable victims of gambling, and had involved 
his family in ruin. 

Mr. Beauchamp, with the aid of quiet and medi- 
cine, soon recovered sufficiently to leave his bed; but 
his mind was evidently ill at ease. Had I known at 
the time what I was afterwards apprized of, with 
what intense and sorrowful interest should I have re- 
garded him! 


The next week was all agony, humiliation, confes- 
sions, and forgiveness. ‘The only item in the black 
catalogue which he omitted or misrepresented, was 
the duel he was to have fought. He owned, after 
much pressing, in order to quiet his mother and cou- 
sin, that he Aad fought and escaped unhurt. But 
Beauchamp in his own mind, was resolved, at all 
events, to give Soe the meeting, en the very ear- 
liest opportunity. is own honour was at stake!— 
His own revenge was to be sated! The first thing, 
therefore, that Beauchamp did, after he was suff 
ciently recovered to be left alone, was to drop a has- 
ty line to Sir Edward Streighton, informing him that 
he was now ready and willing—nay, anxious—to give 


Apsley the meeting which he had been prevented 


doing, only by his sudden and severe illness. He 
entreated Sir Edward to continue, as heretofore, his 
friend, and to hasten the matter as much as possible; 
adding that whatever event might attend it, was a 
matter of utter indifference to one who was weary of 
life. SirEdward, who began to wish himself out of 
a very disagreeable affair, returned him a prompt, 
polite, but not very cordial answer; the substance of 
whieh was, that Apsley, who happened to be with 
Sir Edward when Beauchamp’s Jetter arrived, was 
perfectly ready to meet him at the place formerly ap- 
pointed at 7 o’clock on the ensuing morning. Beau- 
champ was somewhat shocked at the suddenness of 
the affair. How was heto part, overnight—possibl 

for ever—from his beloved, and injured as beloved, 


mother and cousin? Whatever might be the issue 
of the affair, what a monster,of perfidy and ingrati- 
tude must he appear to them! 

Full of these bitter, distracting thoughts, he lock- 
ed his room door, and proceed to make his will.— 
He left ‘* every thing he had remaining on earth, in 
any shape” to his mother, except a hundred guineas 
to his cousin to buy a mourning ring. That over, and 
some other arrangements completed, he repaired, 
with a heart that smote him at every step, ta his mo- 
ther’s bedside; for it was night, and the old lady, be- 
sides, searee ever left her bed. The unusual fervor 
of his embraces, together with momentary fits of ab- 
scene, might have challenged observation and suspi- 
cion; but they did not. Tie told me afterwards, that 
the anguish he suffered, while repeating and going 
through the customary evening adieus to his mo- 
ther and cousin, might have atoned for years of 

uilt! 
t After a nearly sleepless night, Beauchamp rose 


about five o’clock, and dressed himself. On quit- 


ting his room, perhaps the last time he should quit 
it alive, he had to pass by hismother’s oor. There 
he fell on his knees; and continued with clasped 
hands and closed eyes, till his smothering emotions 
warned him to begone. He succeeded in getting out 
of the house without alarming any one; and muffled 
in his cloak, made his way as fast as possible to Sir 
Edward Streighton’s. It was a miserable morning. 
The untrodden snow lay nearly a foot deep on the 
streets, and was yet fluttering fast down. Beauchamp 
found it so fatiguing to planther on tbrongh the deep 
snow, and was so benumbed with cold, that he called 
acoach. He had great difficulty in rousing the driv- 
er, who, spite of the bitter inclemency of the wea- 
ther, was sitting on his box, poor fellow, fast asleep, 
and even snoring—a complete hillock of snow, which 
lay nearly an inch thick upon him. How Beauchamp 
envied him!—The very horses, too, lean and serag- 
By as they looked—fast asleep—how he envied 
them! 

It was nearly six o’clock, when Beauchamp reach- 
ed Sir Edward’s residence. ‘The Baron was up, and 
waiting for him. 

** Flow d’ye do, Beauchamp—how d’ye do!—How 
the d—— are you to fight in such a fog as this?” he 
inquired, looking through the window, and shudder- 
ing at the cold. 

“It must be managed I suppose. Put us up as 
close as you like,” replied Beauchamp, gloomily. 

** lve done all in my power, my dear fellow, to 
settle matters amicably, but tis in vain, I’m afraid. 
You must exchange] shots, you know!—I have no 
doubt, however,” he continued with a significant 
smile, ‘* that the thing will be properly} conducted. 
Life is voluable, Beauchamp! You understand 
me?” 

‘*Tt is not to me—I hate Apsley as I hate hell.” 

**My God, Beauchamp! What a bloody humour 
you have risen in!” exclaimed the baron with an anx- 
ious smile. He paused, as if for an answer, but Beau- 
champ continued silent. ‘‘Ah, then, the sooner to 
business the better. And hark’ee, Beauchamp,” said 
Sir Edward, briskly, “have your wits about you, for 
Apsley, let me tell you, is a splendid shot.” 

‘*Pooh!” exclaimed Beauchamp, smiling bitterly. 
He felt cold from head to foot, and even trembled; 


for a thousand fond thoughts gushed overhim. He 
felt faint, and would have asked for a glass of wine 
or spirits; but after Sir Edward’s last remark, that 
was outof the question. It might be miseonstrued! 

They were on the ground by seven o’clock. It 
had ceased snowing, and in its stead a small drizzling 
rain was falling. The fog continued so dense as to 
prevent their seeing each other, distinctly, at a few 
rods distance. This puzzled the parties not a little, 
and threatened to interfere with business. 

‘Every thing, by iS against us to-day!” 
exclaimed Sir Edward, placing under his arm the 
pistol he was loading, and buttoning his great coat up 
to the chin—‘‘this fog will hinder your seeing one 
another, and this rain will soak through to the 
priming! In fact, you must be put up within eight 
or ten feet of one another.” 

‘Settle all that soon, and as you like,” replied 
Beauchamp, walking away a few steps. 

**Hallo—here!—here!” cried Sir Edward, ——— 
‘*Here! here we are, Hillier,” seeing three figures 
within a few yards of them, searching about for 
them. Apsley had brought with him Hillier and a 
young surgeon. 

The fog thickened rapidly as soon as they had 
come together, and Apsley and Beauchamp took 
their stands a little distance from their respective 
friends. 

*‘Any ehance of apology?” inquired Hillier—a 
keen-eyed, hawk-nosed, ct-devant militaire. 

**The devil a bit. Horridly savage!” 

**Then, let us make haste,” replied Hillier, with 
sang froid. 

‘‘Apsley got —— drunk, after you left this morn- 
ing. and I’ve only half an hour’s sleep, continued 
Hillier, little suspecting that every word they were 
saying, was overheard by Beauchamp, who shrouded 
by the fog, was standing at but three or four yards 


distance. 

‘Apsley drunk? Then ’twill give Beguchamp, 
poor devil, a bit of a chance—and this fog! How 
does he stand it? Cool?” 

**Asacucumber. That is to say, he is cold— 
very cold—haha. But I don’t think he funks either, 


Told me he hated Apsley like——and we might put 
him up as we liked’—But what does your man say?” 

**Oh full of pooh pooh!” and it a mere ba- 
gatelle,” 


** Oh—he’s going to try for the arm or k 
the fellow blo the other night.” 

** What—in this fog! My ——!” 

**Oh, true. Fo that, What’s to be done?— 
Come its clearing off a bit.” 

‘*I say, Hillier,” whispered Sir Edward in a low 
tone—‘*‘suppose mischief should be done?” 


** Suppose-and suppose—it should’nt? You'll never 


get your pistol drove!—So, now!” 

‘© Now, how far?” 

“ Oh, the usual distance.” Step them out the Ba- 
ker’s dozen. Give them every chance, for God fa- 
vours them.” 

‘* But they won’t see one another any more than 
the dead!’ Tis a complete farce—and the men them- 


rumble. How can they mark.” 

> 
y, here’sa gate close by. I came past it, 
Tis white and large. Put them fo a line with it. 


** Why, Beauchamp will be hit, poor devil!” 

‘* Never mind—deserves it, d—— fool!” 

The distance duly stepped out, each stationed his 
man. 

**T shall not stand against this gate, Streighton 

said Beauchamp, calmly. The Reanctinnabel, and 
replied, ‘Oh, you’re right, my dear fellow, we’ll put 
you, then, about three or four yards from it on one 
side. They were soon stationed, and pistols put into 
their hands. Both exclaimed loudly that they could 
not see their man. “So much the better. A chance 
shot!—We shan’t put you any nearer,” said Sir Ed- 
ward—and the principals sullenly acquiesced. 
_ ** Now, take care to shoot at one another, not at us, 
in this cursed fog,” said Sir Edward, so as to be 
heard by both. ‘We shall move off about twenty 
yards away to the right here. I will say—one! two! 
three !—and then, do as you like.” 

** The Lord have mercy on you!” added Hillier. 

“Come, quick! quick!—’Tis cursedly cold, and I 
must be at ——’s by ten,” cried Apsley, petulantly. 
The two seconds and the surgeon moved off. ‘Beau- 
champ could not catch even a glimpse of his anta- 
gonist—to whom he was equally invisible. **Well,” 
thought they, ‘tif we miss, we can fire again!” In a 
few moments Sir Edward’s voice called out loudly 

Both pistol-fires flashed through the fog at once, 
and the seconds rushed up to their men. 

“Beauchamp, where are you.”—‘‘Apsley, where 
are you?” 

‘“‘Here!” replied Beauchamp; but there was no 
answer from Apsley. He had been shot through the 
head and in groping about, terror-struck, in search 
of him, they stumbled over his corpse. The surgeon 
was in an instant on his knees beside him, with his 
instruments out, but in vain. It was all over with 
Apsley. That heartless villain was gone to his ac- 
count. Beauchamp’s chance shot as it was, had en- 
tered the right temple, passed through the brain, 
and lodged in the opposite tample. The only blood 
about him was a little which had trickled from the 
wound, down the cheek, on the shirt collar. 

**Is he killed?” groaned Beauchamp bending over, 
the body,and staring at it affrightedly; but before he 
could receive an answer from Sir Edward or Hil- 
lier, who, almost petrified, grasped each a hand of 
the dead body—he had swooned. The first words 
he heard, on recovering his senses, were—‘‘ Fly! 
fly! fly!” Not comprehending their import, he lan- 
guidly opened his eyes, and saw people, some stand- 
ing round him, and others bearing away the dead 
body. Again he relapsed into unconsciousness, from 
which he was aroused by some one grasping him ra- 
ther roughly by the shoulder. His eyes glanced on 
the head of a constable’s staff, and he heard the 
words, ** You’re in my custody, sir.” 

He started, and stared in the officer’s face. 

**There’s a coach awaiting for you, sir, by the 
road side, to take you to office.” Beauchamp 
offered no resistance. He whispered, merely— 
‘* Does my mother know.” 


THE: CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album, 
TO M***** 


Oh! often when I am alone, 
Musing what life has been to me; 

My mind reverts to time long gone, 
And then, in tears, [ turn to thee, 


To thee—my first, my best beloved !— 
I turn, as to the holy dead; 

And feel my heart as purely moved, 
As if by them ’twere hallowed. 

Thy voice will ne’er again beguile, 
The grief that has outgrown the boy; 

No more—oh never more!—thy smile 
Will light my weary heart to joy. 


1 dreamed a-dream but yesternight, 

In which thou camest with smiles to me— 
Robed in a dress of simplest white, 

That shadowed well thy purity. 


Thou camest, as angels came of yore, 
To bind the broken-hearted up— 
The balm of Gilead to pour 


In deep aflliction’s bitter enp, 
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Alas! thy smiles were to my heart, © 
As lightning gleams to midnight sky! 
I dreamed a fiend tore us apart— 
Myself to rave! and thee to die! 
Thou art not dead—but still thou art, 
As one that is no more to me; 
In dreams alone—to my lorn heart 
I clasp thy form—a phantasy ! 
**And yet I live—if life it be,” 
Darkly to brood o’er these gone years; 
To dream, in lone despair, of thee— 
And e’en this joy, to drown in tears. 


New York. G. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 


MOONLIGHT IN THE COUNTRY. 
The funeral trees are weeping 
Their grateful dews around, 
And this fair scene is sleeping 
In silence—how profound. 
The beauty of this pensive scene 
O’er my heart is stealing— 
And kindles there a sweet, serene, 
And heavenly feeling. 


Blest scene! so fitting to improve 
Dark passion’s erring child— 
Thy spirit whispers songs of love 
To mine—so warm and wild. 
Thy high euphonius strain 
Brings thoughts of other times— 
When my young spirit, free from pain, 
Was also free from crimes. 


Sweet scene! thou canst no more impart 
To me, the joy once given: 

Earth cannot sooth the stricken heart— 
Its only hope is heaven! 


New York. G. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE BRAVO. 
By the author of the Spy, Red Rover, Water Witch, &c. &c. 
Published by Carey and Lea. 

The Bravo—we have perused and finished it, we 
were delighted with it, and shall now briefly intro- 
duce it to the fair readersofthe Album. They will 
read it, and after having read the first four or five 
chapters, will keep on uninterruptedly until they 
‘elose with the last chapter of the second volume. 
The Bravo is equal, if not superior, to any of Mr. 
Cooper’s former productions, and will add another 
trophy to those which he has already obtained. We 
have in the Bravo the same demonstrations of his fine 
genius, the same graphic skill in description, the 
same power and vividness of conception, and beauty 
of delineation, which have characterized his former 
works. The scene is laid in Venice—the mistress 
of the Adriatic, the city of the seas—distinguished 
for her canals, the magnificence and gorgeousness of 
her palaces, and the tyranny and despotism of a go- 
vernment, which prostituted the name by calling it 
arepublic. Mr. Cooper’s description of this famous 
city is drawn with great precision and elegance— 
and although incident and catastrophe are generally 
- the most entertaining to the majority of novel read- 
ers, yet we are certain that they will dwell with pe- 
euliar delight on the beauties and wonders of the city 
of Venice. 

Some of the scenes are sketched with an eloquent 
pen, particularly that which describes the important 
ceremony, among the Venetians, of the Doge’s mar- 
rying the Adriatic Sea. The characters are exceed- 
ingly interesting, and the various plots, intrigues, 
and dark machinations, which were the consequence 
of despotic power, swayed by tyranny, excite in the 
mind the most powerful and intense interest. The 
beautiful, innocent, and chaste Donna Violetta, her 
gratitude and love to the saver of her life, the va- 
rious diabolical schemes put in operation to fix her 
destiny by the tyranny of the rulers of Venice, her 
ultimate escape and successful union with the object 
of her affections, produce all those varied emotions 
of the heart which are more easily felt than describ- 
ed. No less interesting a character is the meek and 

pious Carmelite, his efforts in the cause of the Bravo, 
and the many scenes in which he is a conspicuous 

character, render him an object of much interest. 
But we must not indulge in further particularizing 
the beauties of the work, we must refer to the book 
itself for the enjoyment of its merits. It is a pow- 


erful and vividly written novel, and will rank with 


the best of the day. A. C. D. 
For the Philadelphia Album. 
DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY OF NATURAL 


PHILOSOPHY. 

By J. F. W. Herschell.—Published by Carey and Lea. 

The study of natural philosophy is no longer con- 
fined to colleges and cloisters; buat the stores of 
knowledge, and the great wonders of the universe 
which we inhabit, are open to every individual; the 
mechanic in his shop, as well as the philosopher in 
his study, are invited to partake of the intellectual 
wealth which enriches and distinguishes the nine- 
teenth century. This is the age of reason, the march 
of mind, the period when mankind are rapidly emerg- 
ing from obscurity, and relinquishing the errors of 
their forefathers. No preceding age has been so 
prolific in splendid exertions of mind, and magnifi- 
cent displays of genius, as the present; and the work 
which is now before us, we adduce as part of the 
proof of our assertion. It is most truly one of the 
greatest exhibitions of powerful analytical detail and 
sound philosophic reasoning that this age has wit- 
nessed. 

Every facility that can be given to the attainment 
of knowledge, every obstacle that can be removed to 
its general acquisition, every effort to shake the stub- 
born and the malevolent prejudices of mankind, are 
laudable and praiseworthy. The individual who em- 
ploys his time in this manner is a benefactor to man- 
kind, and deserves well of his species. According 
to the foregoing position, then, Mr. Herschell will 
take a high station among the great in mind; and 
the friends of science will award to him their thanks 
and gratitude, for the luminous and profound work 
which he has bequeathed to the world. The book 
before us professes to be an introduction to the study 
of natural philosophy, to explain the relationship of 
man to the external world, and to trace the progress 
and development of knowledge which have distin- 
guished the different periods of the world. In all 
these Mr. Herschell has been eminently successful; 
he has shown the rise and uses of knowledge, with a 
depth of investigation and profoundness of research 
unequalled, and we will say, unsurpassed in this or 
any other age. We have perused the work from be- 
ginning to end, receiving delight in every page, and 
instruction in every paragraph. It would be a use- 
less waste of time, to attempt to present to the read- 
ers of this paper an analysis of the work. It is phi- 
losophic throughout, and must be read from the be- 
ginning to the end to enjoy its beauties or realize its 
benefits. 

In thus bestowing unqualified praise on this work, 
our readers may think that we are somewhat extra- 
vagant; but if they have any doubts upon that subject, 
I will refer them to the opinion of Sir James Mac- 
intosh, whose philosophic mind, extensive know- 
ledge, and Sbundness of judgment, no one will ques- 
tion, and who has declared, that Mr. Herschell’s 
Introduction to the Study of Natural Philosophy, 
‘‘is the finest work of philosophical genius which this 
age has seen.” 

Before closing this communication we would par- 
ticularly urge the readers of this paper, to possess 
themselves of the work as soon as possible, as we are 
convinced that they will not only receive a large por- 
tion of intellectual pleasure, but their minds will be 
instructed and expanded by the wonderful display of 
the nature of philosophy, and its beneficial applica- 
tion to the purposes, the conveniences, the happiness, 
and the advancement of life. A. C, D. 


LETTERS FROM MEXICO—No. 2, 
EXTRACT TO THE EDITOR, DATED 


Puebla, or the of 
Sept. ——, 1831. 


The streets of the cities are generally well paved, 
having a gutter passing through the middle, the 
streets inclining on eagh side towards the centre.— 
The pavements are raised a little above the level of 
the streets, and are made of good flag-stones, wide 
enough for two to walk on with convenience. The 
stores are very small, are even with the street, and 
are under the rooms of the house, as in New York, 
but have no connexion, whatever, with the house it- 
self. Every city has its plaza, or square, and its 
paseo, or public walk. The square is pretty large, 
and hasa handsome fountain in the middle—the pub- 
lic walk is planted with trees, having a carriage road 


on each side of the promenade. 


I proceed now to give youa brief detail of my 
journey on my way to Mexico—Col. M. and lady as 
my companions. The road from Vera Cruz to Ja- 
lapa, a distance of eighty miles, had been formerly 
well paved with large stonés, but during the revolu- 
tion of the country it has been so eut and neglected, 
that now not a single stone remains in its former 
state, but all lie loose and seattered about, in horrible 
confusion. We were compelled to dismount from 
our carriage, and walk nearly the whole route. We 
slept for the night at Puerta del Rey, and truly glad 
am I that I brought my bed along with me. The 
country, through the whole passage, presents a diver- 
sity of scenery magnificent and grand. At Puerta 
del Key, which means Bridge of the King, the sce- 
nery is beautifully picturesque. The bridge is solid 
and extensive, rising over a very deep bed, which 
now contains but little water, and is in many part 
perfectly dry. A fort, on a mountain immediately 
adjacent, commands the pass of the road in every di- 
rection. At five, the next morning, we left the vil- 
lage: this, like many others I have seen, is built like 
the log-houses of the United States, consisting of one 
or two rooms on the earth, and thatched with the 
leaves of the plantain tree. I lost my carpet bag yes- 
terday, containing all my valuables, and am indebted 
for the recovery of it to the honesty of an Indian.— 
The Indians who reside in this country are, I am in- 
formed, the most honest of all the people of Mexico. 
This evening, at ten o’clock, we arrived at Jalapa, 
the first city from Vera Cruz. It contains about 
10,000 inhabitants, 2000 more than Vera Cruz. We 
here obtained decent victuals for the first time, and 
ata French hotel. Remaining here the whole of the 
following day, for the refreshment of the mules, we 
quitted the city for a much better road than we had 
hitherto enjoyed. It is impossible for pen to paint 
the beauty of the scenery around Jalapa—the whole 
route became more and more magnificent as we pur- 
sued our way up the mountains. 

Passing many insignificant villages, and winding 
through the mountains, amidst a burning sand, we 
arrived at Table Land, or the summit of the moun- 
tains, and passed the night at the village of Las Wi- 
gas. ‘There was but one room in the house, and we 
slept there, men and women, toute la famille. The 
whole night we were enveloped ina cold and humid 
cloud, and it was not till ten the next morning that 
we got clear of it. In our travels we took but two 
meals per day—breakfasted at eleven or twelve, and 
supped when we arrived for the night. At eleven 
this day, Sunday, we breakfasted at Perote, the most 
considerable village I had yet seen, though not the 
prettiest. I mention this place more distinctly, as 
here is situated the most extensive, but, in my opi- 
nion, the least important fortress in the country. Itis 
surrounded by high stone walls, is mounted with 200 
pieces of ordnance, and garrisoned by 3000 men; the 
whole is encompassed by a ditch 60 feet broad and 40 
feet deep, which is always replenished with water. 
The entrance is by a drawbridge, but there is another 
subterranean one, known only to few individuals, of 
whom Col. , as being once in possession of the 
place with Santanna, is acquainted. That it is not 
important asa place of defence is obvious, as an army 
with its appendages may easily be conveyed by many 
other routes besides this where the fortress is situated, 
which is upon an immense plain, many leagues in 
extent. On the mountains, through which we con- 
tinued to pass, are several minor fortifications, that 
commanded the several windings of the pass. Some 
of these, however, were dismantled during the war, 
and still remain so. 

It is laughable to seethe numerous crosses, (ap- 
pearing like so many gibbets,) made in the rudest 


country, deluding the poor country people. On Tues- 
day night I slept at ** Penal,” a house situated at the 
foot of a steep mountain, so covered with pines that 
not a spot of earth could be discovered, It was a 

romantic but dangerous place—murders and robber- 
ies without number have been committed here. At 
this spot two Englishmen were encountered by about 
forty men. After fighting and killing many of them, 
one was slain, and the other made his escapein the 
mountain; a heap of stones, with a pine growing out 
at the top, commemorates the event. My sleeping 
room was more like: the horrible den of Calcutta, 
than a room—not even a grating admitted a ray of 


light. Col, M—— bid me have my pistols well pre- 


manner, stuck upon hill and dale throughout the | 


pared. He furnished me with a sword, too, for here 
every body travels with that weapon. I was well 
prepared, and truly determined was I to sell my life 
dearly, should we be attacked inthemight. Perhaps 
the assurance that we were well armed prevented the 
attack of marauders. We saw two or three of these 
brigands, who eame out of the woods to examine us, 
I suppose. They are dressed in the most picturesque 
manner, as well as the country people, and at some 
future period I shall describe them to you, or, per- 
haps, send you a dress, as I mean to procure one for 
myself; it is truly rich and picturesque. The next 
day brought us to Puebla, the third city, and the 
most extensive, I have yet seen. On entering the 
gate of the city, we were subjected, as before, to the 
examination of passports and baggage. Not only at 
Vera Cruz, but at every city in the country, you have 
to pay duty on goods upon which there can be levied 
duties; so that, if you take goods with you to the ex- 
tremity of the country, you will pay three times the 
amount of cost prices, and this extends to your own 
private money, if you take with you more than two 
or three hundred dollars—5 per cent is paid for what 
is over and above. 

Would you believe it that in this city, Puebla, 
where, I am just informed, there are 70,000 inhabi- 
tants, there is no newspaper published? It is not to 
be wondered at that the people are less peaceable, 
prosperous and intelligent than those of the United. 
States. You shall soon hear from me again. I trust 
soon my letters will become more interesting. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Decemper 10, 1831. 


We have attributed a great portion of our present 
number to the continuation of a story from the Diary 
of a London Physician. The popularity these sketches 
have acquired, renders it unnecessary to apologize to 
our readers for encroaching on the usual variety, by 
giving it a place in our columns. The subject is one 
well suited to the writer’s peculiar capacity—and 
with all his wonted skill he delineates, in the most 
vivid colours, the devious windings which checker 
the life of a gambler. The characters may be over- 
drawn—but the lesson they convey is the more im- 
pressive. We shall give the conclusion in our next. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 

On Tuesday evening the Message of President 
Jackson to the Congress of the United States, was 
received in this city, by express. 

The message opens with the usual tone of obser- 
vation respecting the prosperous condition of our 
country, and the happy results which our form of 
government exhibits in operation when contrasted 
with those of other nations. Internal improvement, 
the wonderful progress which the exercise of its spi- 
rit has had on the civilization and advancement of this 
a as a nation, are properly and happily advert- 

to. 

The inerease of mail advantages and travelling 
routes, especially those which have been brought into 
requisition, and have been constructed for the advan- 
tage of the country, by the present efficient head of 
the Post Office Department, are especially men- 
tioned. 

The next prominent place in the message, is oc- 
cupied with a detailed history of our relations with 
other governments. This narrative will prove high- 
ly satisfactory to the country, and occupies the 
larger portion of the President’s attention. ° Our 
present connexion with France, Great. Britain, 
Russia, Austria, and other prominent powers, is ad- 
verted toin terms of gratulation, and with credit to 
the diplomatic relations of the country. 

Some difficulty exists as to the negotiations that 
have been entered into with Spain, and the President 
has sent a special messenger to demand justice for 
the spoliations committed on our commerce by that 
power. The President anticipates laying the result 
of this mission before Congress, prior to the adjourn- 
ment of the present session. 

A frigate has been sent to Sumatra, with the ob- 
ject of obtaining from the inhabitants of that island 
such atonement and satisfaction for the outrage some 
time since committed there upon the crew of an 
American vessel, as shall be deemed just and neces- 


sary. 
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Our relations with Mexico, Central America, &e. 
&e. are under proper discipline, and promise to be 
satisfactory. 

It is stated that a commercial treaty of the most 
amicable and equitable character would, it is believ- 
ed, have before this been established between the 
United States and Russja, but for the indisposition 

of our late minister to that court, and the conflict in 
which the Czar has been engaged in Poland. Anew 
minister will, however, soon be nominated to the 
Senate, in whieh it is believed the utmost confidence, 
and the most implicit relianee for the honour and in- 
terests of our country may be placed. 

The President is of opinion that there should be 
some material alteration in the laws regulating our 
consuls to foreign nations. 

The income of the last year, by duties, &e, 
amount to 27,000,000 dollars; the expenses of the 
government to $14,000,000; and upwards of $17,000,- 
000, of the national debt has been paid. During the 
administration of General Jackson, in three years, 
more than $40,000,000 of the national debt will 
have been liquidated. 

An extensive, equitable, and judicious modifica- 
tion of the existing tariff, is strongly recommended. 
The President thinks the time suitable—thinks the 
condition of the country, and the wishes of the 
people, call for such a modification; and urges the 
consideration of the subject to Congress with the 
most anxious solicitude for the welfare and happi- 
ness .of the United States, and the harmony of the 
whole nation. 

The policy of Georgia, with regard to the Indians, 
is unequivocally sustained. The executive deems it 
expedient for the protection of the States that the 
Indians shall be removed, if possible, peaceably, be- 
yond their boundaries; or, if they determine to re- 
main, to be subjected to the laws of the respective 
States in which they take up their residence. The 
rights of the States must be preserved, and in this 
preservation the spirit and impulses of philanthropy 
need not be violated or outraged. 

The condition of the District of Columbia is forci- 
bly delineated, and the rights and immunities of its 
eitizens presented in a striking point of view to the 
eonsideration of the national representatives of the 
people. 

No word is mentioned of Poland—and nothing of 
the dissolution of the late cabinet. 

With respect to the United States Bank the Pre- 
sident merely refers to his former opinions upon the 
subject, and is willing to submit the decision of a 
question so vital and important, to the assembled re- 
presentatives of the nation. No portion of the Presi- 
dent’s Message will be more heartily responded to 
than this, in which he admits his disposition to let 
this question be decided as the people will, through 
their assembled representatives. 

The message is able, perspicuous, and unaffected 
throughout, and closes with suitable acknowledg- 
ments to the Divine Benefactor for all the blessings 
we enjoy asa nation, and with a hope that the spirit 
of wisdom and patriotism may be infused in the pro- 
ecedings of the national legislature. 


THE ATLANTIC SOUVENIR. 

We should before this have noticed the Atlantic 
Souvenir for 1832, a volume of which has for some 
time past been lying upon our table. The Souvenir 
isthe father of the annuals in this country, and has 
always been brought out so liberally, both with re- 
gard to literary contents and embellishments, as to 
have commanded an extensive sale and just encomi- 
ums. The volume for the coming year fully equals 
any of its predecessors; the engravings are very beau- 
tiful, and many of the contributions powerfully writ- 
ten and deeply interesting. The story by Miss Sedg- 
wick, and the sketch by Joseph R. Chandler, Esq. 
are especially so. The poetry by James N. Barker, 
and that by Charles West Thomson, both Philadel- 
phians, is among the best in the volume. On the 
whole, the Souvenir is a delightful book, creditable 
in its literature and beautiful in its embellishments, 
such as engravings, binding, &c. No more suitable 
present from friend to friend, from lover to lady- 
love, could be selected at the close of a year. 

Such a gift is lasting, and will serve to call 
back the truant memory when the donor is far away, 
and the owner surrounded by other suitors. A few 


expressive and margined passages in a Soavenir in 
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such cases, often serve as beacons to warn the waver- 
ing heart from the quicksands of change or forgetful- 
ness, Besides, there is something intellectual in the 
gift of a volume of choice thoughts—with the beau- 
tiful passages pointed out—and the applicable ones 
delicately noted. Nothing appeals more potently— 
nothing with a better effect to the best impulses 
of our nature, than such a record of the past—no- 
thing serves so well as a memento for the future.— 
We are glad to learn that the sale of the Souvenir for 
the coming year promises to be quite as extensive as 
the generous patronage awarded to the previous vo- 
lumes. The publishers we know are among the 
most liberal of the profession, and they have been at 
an immense expense in getting up this work pro- 


perly. 


THE CLUB BOOK. 

The Harpers have just published a book with this 
title, blending it with their Library of Select Novels. 
It is edited by the author of the ‘* Dominie’s Lega- 
cy,” and contains stories by the author of Darnley, 
Mr. James—by John Galt, Tyrone Power, Andrew 
Picken, William Jerdan, Lord Francis L. Gower, 
Allan Cunningham, D. M. Moir, The Ettrick Shep- 
herd, and Leitch Ritchie. It embraces seventeen 
distinct productions, many of them powerfully writ- 
ten, and all possessing interest. It is one of the 
most attractive books of the times, and is admirably 
adapted to the season, when fireside tales are neces- 
sary to render the dull hours swifter, when diffident 
ladies, and more diffident lovers, have exhausted the 
stale and profitless topics of the weather, the theatre, 
the Reform Bill, &c. &e: We cannot, however, bet- 
ter afford our readers an idea of this volume than by 
giving an extract, which will be found in a subse- 
quent page. It is a story by Galt, selected more for 
its brevity than for its superiority over others of the 
Club Book. 


Proposals have been issued for publishing the 
poems of Dr. James G. Percitvat. They will form 
an interesting and attractive volume. Percival, al- 
though an eccentric man, is a true poet. 


TEMPERANCE IN NEW YORK. 

There is perhaps no city in the Union where there 
are so many temptations to intemperance as in New 
York, yet according to the following paragraph,which 
occurs in an article in a late number of the Courier 
and Enquirer, the influence of this vice is abating 
rather than increasing in that city;—*‘ Eat, drink and 
be moderate,” is a safe maxim, and one, the practice 
of which would conduce more to health and happi- 
ness than all the jeremiads that could be written upon 
the subject by all the temperate societies in the 
Union. That these societies have effected much 
good, however, no one can doubt, who has watched 
their progress and read with attention their annual 
reports. But here is the New York paragraph, 


written by one who is temperate in every thing but 
ink: 

The general question of reforming certain classes 
of society by total abstinence from spirituous liquors, 
has never made much progress in this city by the aid 
of the machinery of societies—or the superstructure 
of committees and conventions. Yet we will venture 
to say that there is perhaps no city or town in the 
Union, in proportion to its size and population, so 

enerally temperate in eating and drinking as New 

ork. We say eating and drinking, for it is certain 
that gross edacity—gormandizing—swallowing sa- 
lads and comfits, in the upper ranks, have carried as 
many to their graves, as tippling and drinking brandy 
and water in the lower classes. There is scarcely a 
country town that has not its tippling tavern, with its 
set of confirmed drinkers hanging around Hs doors 
in summer, and toasting their shins before its fires in 
winter. In New York we are comparatively free 
from these gross exhibitions; or if they do exist, 
they do not thrust themselves before the face of noon- 
day. Itis an unquestionable truth, that the use of 
ardent spirits has decreased amazingly in this city 
during the last five years. It may be placed on the 
tables of our hotels and boarding houses, but few are 

artakers. Whether temperance societies have ef- 
ected this, is very questionable—we believe the 
influence of the press—the tone of good seciety—the 
natural current of individual events—have been far 
more efficient than all the effects of clubs or commit- 
tees. The establishment of literary societies—the 
Mercantile Library Association, and such like insti- 
tutions, have a prodigious effect in preventing dissi- 
pation, by giving employment and interest to the 
rising “awa rage It has become vulgar and low 
to swallow gin slings, mint julips, and the whole 
train of the despicable compounds which were in 


vogue a few yearsago. Public sentiment, by turn- 
ing in that direction, has produced more effect thana 


thousand orations and fine sounding speeches. Yet 
there is much evil and error and bad taste to reclaim. 
How can it best be done? That is a question which 
has got to be answered. Temperate eating and tem- 
perate drinking are as much questions of good taste 
and good manners as good morals and sound princi- 


ples. The glutton is just as detestable as the tippler. 


ST. ANDREW’S DAY. 
The anniversary of the birth-day of the patron 
saint of Scotland was celebrated with due festivity on 
the 30th ultimo, in New York as well as in Philadel- 


phia. In this city, before the gayeties commenced, the 
members of the St. Andrew’s Society assembled at 


the Mansion House, and elected the following offi- 
cers:— 

President.—James M‘Alpin, Esq. President in 
the room of Robert Smith, Esq. resigned. 

Vice Presidents. —Quintin “Campbell, Esqr. and 
Peter Graham, Esqr. 

Treasurer.—Adam Ramage, Esq. 
. Counsellors.—E. S. Burd and H. J. Williams, 

rs. 
3 hysicians.—Drs. N. Chapman and J. K. Mitch- 

e 


Chaplain.—Rev. Thomas Beveridge. 

Secretary.—Mr. James Imbrie. 

Assistants.—Messrs. John Rea, D. B. Carter, A. 
B. Spence, John Struthers, C. Watson, jr., James 
M‘Intyre. 

After the transaction of business, the company sat 
down to a sumptuous entertainment, provided by 
Mr. Head for the occasion; after the removal of the 
cloth, many national and patriotic toasts were drunk, 
interspersed with some of the sweet airs of Scotia, 


&c. and the evening spent with great glee and har- 
mony. 

Many appropriate toasts were then drunk, and the 
following excellent song,written by R. C. Maywood, 
Esq. was sung by that gentleman in his best manner, 
and received with hearty applause:— 


Air: ** Weel may the Boatie row.” 


St. Andrew and the Thistle, boys, 
(We'll pledge them high in wine) 

Auld Scotia and old Scotia’s joys, 

And days o’ old lang syne; 

For tho’ we’re far on foreign shore, 
And in a distant clime, 

Our hearts are hame, ’yant ocean’s roar, 
And bound o’er tide and time. 


Then here’s the land 0’ cakes, boys, 

Our mem’ry ne’er can tyne, 

And here’s the gude and brave, my boys, 
The pith o’ auld lang syne. 


And here’s the bonny lasses, boys, 
Amang the heather braes; 

And here’s to honest men, my boys, 
That face baith friends and foes; 
Here’s Scotia’s sons and bairnies a’, 
And may their hearts incline 

To father land, tho’ far awa, 

And days o’ auld lang syne. 


Then, &e. 


And here’s the land we live in, boys, 
Its liberty and laws, 

And may he ne’er ken Freedom’s joys 
Wha loves na Freedom’s cause: 

While memory looks o’er land and sea 
To that dear hame behind, 

Let’s ne’er forget, where’er we be, 
That brithers are mankind. 


Then, &e. 


The Wallace and the Bruce, my voys, 
The bonny lads o’ yore, 
That garr’d us aye craw eruce, my boys, 
O’er battle’s wildest roar; 
Oh! may their deeds be ne’er forgot, 
While heart and hand combine 
To right our wrongs, or brave our lot, 
As they did auld lang syne. 

Then, &c. 


The medical class in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, the present season, is said to be unusually large. 


The grocers seem to be the dominant party in Bos- 
ton. At the recent representative election, their en- 
tire ticket was successful. Among the representa- 
tives elected, we find the names of most of the Bos- 
ton editors—Mr. Hale, of the Daily Advertiser; Mr. 
Buckingham, of the Courier; Mr. Homer, of the 
Commercial Gazette; Mr. Walter, of the Tran- 
script; Mr. Greene, of the Statesman; Mr. Child, of 
the Journal, and Messrs. Russell & Minor, late edi- 
tors of the Centinel and Palladium—are all elected. 
A better commentary on the absurd tenets of Messrs. 
Tyler and Tazewell, of Virginia, with regard tothe 
conductors of public journals, could not be offered. 
These are editors of various politics—some friends 
of Jackson, some friends of Clay, some friends of 
Calhoun. They will no doubt make good and effi- 
cient representatives, and have been elected, with- 


out reference to their presidential preferences, The 
grocers’ ticket run ahead of the National Republican 
ticket several hundred votes. 


A curious incident is related in an Eastern paper 
as having occurred at New-Rowley, Mass. during 
the storm on Tuesday week. The wind was very vio- 
lent there, and blowing with great force against a 
building oceupied by Mr. Josiah Adams, as a varie- 
ty store, actually removed it back from its foundation 
three or four feet. It canted a little into the cellar, but 
fortunately nothing was injured in the store, except 
a few bottles of wine, which were broken. Mr. Ad- 
ams was in the store at the time, with three other 
persons, 


New Pve.ications.—The following works are 
announced as being for sale at Lemoine’s, a Paris 
bookseller, in the Place Vendome: 

** Crimes of the Popes, from St. Peter to Pius VI. 
inclusive.” 


“*Crimes of the Kings of France, from the com- 


mencement of the monarchy to Charles X. inclu- 
sive. 


** Crimes of the Queens of France, from the com- 


mencement of the monarchy to Marie Antoinette, 
inclusive.” 


The annouacement is followed by the attractive 


puff, that these works were prohibited by the ex- 
government. 


Paganini, the great violin player, is represented as 
one of the most mercenary men in Europe, although 
immensely rich. A late number of the London Har- 
monican says:—Spagnoletti, who led the band at the 
concerts given by Paganini, has been obliged to have 
recourse to legal measures to obtain what was due 
to him for his services! Such a fact, the profits of 
those performances being considered, is almost in- 
credible; nevertheless it is indisputably true. 


The prize tragedy of De Lara has not, it seems, 
been successful in Baltimore. It had all the advan- 
tages of extravagant puffing in this city, and yet it 
fell far short of the success of the Gladiator, not a 
prize tragedy. A correspondent of the Baltimore 
Republican is thus severe with De Lara:—*‘ Con- 
cerning the merits or demerits of Mrs. Henta’s tra- 
gedy of De Lara, or The Moorish Bride, the press 
of this city has been thus far silent. The piece, it 
appears, did not take, though Mr. Pelby had placed 
his heart and soul upon it. We must confess we 
were disappointed in the treat we were led to ex- 
pect. The play was one series of dull dialogue 
throughout, though occasionally a few flashes of no- 
vel sentiment glimmered through the piece, and the 
plot was in tolerable good keeping. De Lara is ra- 
ther an enigmatical character; the accusing spirit 
which haunts him is not well understood, and, in 
fact, cannot be well imagined, for we know not of 
his malady until near the conclusion of the play.— 
Abdel Osman (Woodhull) is assuredly the most ef- 
fective part in the piece, and, bating a little too much 
ranting, was well performed. The part of Zorayda 
(Miss Pelby,) is handsomely drawn, and in many 
parts of her speeches, the diction is really beautifal 
and forcible. The young and interesting lady who 
personated this part did her best; yet, with all her 
effcrts, and those of the other members of the com- 
pany, the play was a failure; it wanted more bustle, 
and less prolixity and obscurity, to please an audienee 
whose expectations had been raised by somecommen- 
datory remarks on the piece from the Philadelphia 
papers.” 


Mr. Davis, with his French company of players, 
arrived at New Orleans on the 20th ult. 

The New York Courier of Saturday says;—** The 
Richmond Hill Theatre under the regime of thenoble 
house of Russell, is turning out to be a second Chat- 
ham under the dynasty of Barriere. The stockhold- 
ers divided $500 and a few bottles of wine, as the 
profits of one month’s proceedings. The manager 
of this concern is really cutting a fine figure in these 
dull days—he plays a trump card every other day,— 
We have had Mr. Cooper, Mrs. Duff, and several 
other sterling performers. We are to have that 


pretty and interesting young lady, Miss Duff-—~the , 


counterpart of her amiable mother—who filled the 
houses whenever she has performec—besides Finn, 
Kilner, and a young gentleman who has never ap- 
peared on any stage. The inhabitants of the Eighth 
and Ninth Ward are bragging mightily of their neat 
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* in loose tiresses on her shoulders. 


little theatre. We don’t know that they are without 
reason.”’ 


SELECTIONS. 


THE PAINTER. 
A SICILIAN TALE.—BY JOHN GALT. 


** Mine honour 1s my life ; both grow 1n one; 
Take honour from me, and my life is done.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 

About a league distant on the left side of the road 
which leads from Naples to Salerno stand the ruins of 
a considerable villa. The gardens had been formed in 
terraces on the mountain behind; the wallsof them 
still exist, and the spacious stairs by which they were 
severally connected are proofs that it had been once 
the abode of taste and opulence. On the higher garden 
a copious spring gushes out from the earth, and de- 
scends into the valley, leaping from terrace to ter- 
race, and diffusing, asit descends, a fresh and beau- 
tiful verdure along the margin of its whole course. 
The peasants of the neighbourheod say that a foun- 
tain, ornamented with statues, formerly stood where 
the spring now issues, and that the water was brought 
under ground in pipes from a small lake among the 
hills—perhaps it still comes in that manner, but, 
however this may be, few situations have been chosen 
with a happier respect for the local genius. 

This once delightful mansion originally belonged 
to the Bellochi family, and was a favourite residence 
of the last count of the race—a nobleman possessed 
of many elegant accomplishments and amiable quali- 
ties. 
He had visited England, and was much attached to 
the subjects and the manners of that nation. His 
house was open in consequence to the English tra- 
vellers, and when any of the friends he had known 
in Londor visited Bellavista, as the villa was called, 
no limit was set to his hospitality. He accompanied 
them himself to the numerous monuments of anti- 
quity between Peestum and the metropolis, as well as 
to the wonders of Vesuvius, and the relics of the ex- 
humated cities, and he deservedly became celebrated 
alike for his munificence, his eloquence, and friend- 


ship. 

One day a large party of gentlemen, among whom 
were several of his most esteemed English friends, 
were received by the count with his customary kind- 
ness. He had but that day returned from Sicily, 
where he had, a few months before, married a lady of 
noble birth and extraordinary beauty. His house had 
not yet been opened for the reception of his friends, 
but still he was so delighted with the strangers that, 
notwithstanding the want of preparation, he invited 
them to remain, promising, as an inducement, that, 
although from the condition of his own household, he 
eould not accommodate them with beds, he would 
himself ride with thera toa monastery on the road to 
Naples, and, by his influence with the friars, secure 
them a hospitable reception there. 

It happened in the evening, that, on reaching the 
convent, several other travellers, bound for Pestum, 
had sought lodgings for the night, and the count’s 
friends could not be received as he had expected. — 
To lighten the chagrin of disappointment, he accord- 
ingly at once resolved to accompany them to Naples, 
and sent back his servant Francesco to the villa, to 
apprize the countess of his intention, and not to ex- 
pect him that night. 

It was near midnight before Francesco reached the 
villa; the other servants, being fatigued with the day’s 
hard labour, in bringing the luggage from the vessel 
which had brought them from Palermo, and with the 
unexpected bustle occasioned by the strangers, were 
all asleep when he arrived, and he wasin consequence 
obliged to let himself in by a window. 

On almost any other occasion this would not have 
happened; for the count had in his service a Sicilian 
painter, Salmano, who was employed in decorating 
some of the chambers—a man of rare gifts, and who 
had a particular taste for watching the tints and sha- 
dows of the moonlight for suggestions in his profes- 
sion. But he too, being this night exhausted and 
weary, had forgone his nightly vigils. Nor was it 
a circumstance to attract notice, for he was a man ad- 
vanced in life, of a pale and slencer appearance, in- 
dicative of some constitutional infirmity. It was, in- 
deed, a wonder among the domestics how one so 
evidently of a feeble frame could, night after night, 
pass so many cold and solitary hours studying the 
mongers of the moon on the landscape, or the sha- 

ows of the statue in the gallery. 

Before daybreak old Agatha, who had been the 
nurse, and was the favourite attendant of the coun- 
tess, was suddenly roused by her lady coming into 
her apartment in the wildest and most distracted 
manner. She was still undressed; her long hair fell 
She bore a lamp 
in her right hand, and shook fier left, and gazed as 
if she had come from some frightful discovery. 

‘Agatha was awaked by her entrance, but astonish- 
ment at the sight before her rendered her unable to 

k, and-she lay looking at the countess, who ex- 
elaimed with the voice of agony,— 
_ TI fear—I fear—yet cannot I give utterance to the 
horror. I blush like a guilty wretch, and yet in what 
of shame have I been guilty— have 1 but dreamed! O 
Heaven! drive from me the imagination with which 
Tam beset.” 


self, and entreated her lady to be composed, and not 
to repine too much at the absence of her lord. 

**He will,” said she, ‘be here by times in the 
morning, and you must not think of this frolic in that 


en” 


Agatha, terrified at these exclamations, raised her- | 
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way. I beseech you, my dear lady, to be calm.— 
Though the count were dead, you could not be in 
greater affliction.” 

** To me he is dead,” cried the countess; ** to me 
he is lost—and I am lost. Call up the household,— 
lam not yet mad.” 

With these wild words she hastened back to her 
apartment, and Agatha, trembling, dressed herself, 
and went to call the servants; but when she reach- 
ed the landing-place of the great stairs, she found 
Francesco standing there, as if he had been watch- 
ing. 

“ How does the countess?” he inquired, with a con- 
fident look, which, however, Agatha did not obsevve, 
particularly at the moment, but replied, — 

**She is wofully sad; it is very strange that she 
should be so sad—where is the count?” 

**He is gone,” said Francesco, ‘on to Naples, 
and sent me back to tell the countess. Does she su:- 
pect?” 

‘*How!” cried Agatha, surprised at the cunning 
leer of the fellow, ** what should she suspect?” 

**] could not inform her,” replied Francesco, con- 
fusedly; she was asleep.” 

** Asleep, Francesco! How knew you that?” 

‘She made no answer when I knocked at her 
door.” 

‘**Knocked! Did you dare disturb her?” 

A momentary shudder shook the whole frame of 
old Agatha, and she looked with a curious suspicion 
at Francesco, who said, in evident embarrassment,— 

** Why do you look at mein that manner? Perhaps 
she did not hear.” 

‘*She must have heard you—audacious!—but why 
is she in such distress?” 

‘* Is she distressed?” replied Francesco. “ Do you 
then think she will be angry when she sees me? The 
door was open, and I thought she knew my voice.” 

** Dared you to enter?” 

**In truth, Agatha, I did.” And, in saying these 
words, Francesco hastily descended the stairs in evi- 
dent terror and alarm. Agatha remained immoveable, 
and, bursting into tears, exclaimed,— 

‘* There is some mystery—horrible mystery. Oh! 
could she be—a lady so chaste, so excelling in love 
to her lord.” 

She was interrupted by Salmano, the painter, who 
“ this moment entered, and to whom she said brisk- 

** What seek you here’—this is about the time you 
were wont to go to bed.” 

‘«] have risen to see the dawn,” replied the artist. 
“* Last night I was fatigued, and early went to sleep. 
But go to your lady—she is very ill.” 

‘¢ She only grieves that the count has, so thought- 
lessly, not returned;” and she looked eagerly at Sal- 
mano. 

‘* Has nothing else happened to her?” 

“ Do you then think that she has some other cause 
for sorrow?” 

‘*I hope no other: but she looks as one that I 
should give ducats to have for my model as Lucretia, 
escaped from Tarquin.” 

** Her griefis natural. The first night ina strange 
land to be so deserted!” 

** No, no; it comes of a deeper wound.” 

** Why think you so?” sighed Agatha. 

‘* The painter’s skill,” replied the artist, ‘*in- 
structs him to discern the mind in the face. I never 
saw her in such anguish before. It may, however, 
be as you say. But tell Francesco to come to me 
betimes. ‘The day is beginning to dawn, and I 
want him in my study. The fellow has a lascivious 
look, with such a sober air, that he assists my fancy, 
as [ am painting Susannah and the Elders—he is an 
elder.” 

Agatha made no answer, but with sadness in her 
eyes left him, and the painter went to his study; soon 
alter Francesco, as desired, entered. 

‘“‘How now!” said Salmano, ‘‘you keep me 
idling.” 

Francesco, with sullenness, replied,— 

‘¢ [ am not hired to be a Jewish priest—I have my 
master’s business.” 

‘* He said that when I wanted you, all your other 
duties should be suspended.” 

‘* But I have business in Naples.” 

‘¢ Does not the count return this morning?” 

How should | know?” 

Salmano leoked at him steadily for nearly a mi- 
nute, and then said,— 

« You havea masterly command of yourself. But, 
fellow, there is trouble and fear in your eye; what 
guilt have you committed? What have you done, 
yes yout presumptuous hopes may not yet be con- 
cealed?” 

«“ You amaze me, sir,” replied Francesco with awe. 

The painter laid down bis easel from his thumb, 
and taking up his hat, said,— 

‘<I am here but professionally, and am_not of a 
prying disposition; but you have done, or I mistake 
much, some guilty deed, to which some wild hope 
is attached.” 

With these words he walked into the garden, and 
before Francesco had time to recollect himself, Aga- 
tha came into the room, saying, ‘* I thought Salmano 
was here.” At these words Francesco a for- 
wards, and taking her by the wrist saidin a whisper,— | 

** T do not like that painter.” 

No!” 

‘< If we were in some secret place, I could tell you 
something, Agatha.” 

“ Well.” 

‘¢ Agatha, you are knowing, observant, and pru- 


dent; but I wish we were in some room less exposed. | 


How did the painter look when you saw him first?” 

‘* He deplored the grief of the countess. ” 

‘*He was not stirring wheu I returned. Artists 
are men of subtle craft. When I returned last night, 
I went to my lady’s room—” 

‘* Daring shame—lI told her so!” 

** How did she look when you tcld her?” 

“Like Paulina, in the picture there, when told 
that her lover was not the god Anubis.” 

** It may be good, Agatha, for the painter to tarn 
on me. ‘These men of art do other things at night 
than catch moonlight shadows; but be cautious:” and 
he suddenly left the apartment, while Agatha, in 
great perplexity, said aloud to herself, after thinking 
some time,—** My fears first fell on him; he is of 
that complexion, and I have seen kim looking intem- 
perately at her. Salmano, too, but not like himn— 
here in his study she may be seen among his god- 
desses; and when he looks at ber the most ardently 
it is as a student pondering over his book. I should 
as soon expect to see him bedded with Diana; but 
the rank look of yon insinuating wolf makes convic- 
tion, even in my doubts.” 

By this time the household were all afoot, and 
some remarkable apprehension appeared to infect 
them all with distrust of each other. The painter 
was deeply affected; he could not resume his pencil, 
but walked alone in the garden and shunned every 
body. Agatha noticing him from the window, went 
to him and said— 

‘*You were not formerly inclined to walk in the 
garden. Days are not your time of study; but you 
walk too much in the night. Night is the season of 
sleep, and none trespass on its lonely hours but those 
afflicted with guilt or love.” 

‘*My profession,” replied the painter, ‘‘requires 
that I should study the varieties of light and shade.” 
‘*Cannot you, then, be content with sunshine?” 

“It is my taste, Agatha; my genius prompts me to 
moonlight.” 

‘‘What is that genius, signor? I hear of it; but 
none in the house can tell me what it is.” 

‘It may not be easily explained,” replied the artist; 
‘but some have a keener relish of one thing more 
than of another than their neighbours. Some are 
charmed by the ear, and some by the eye. The 
senses are the gates of the mind, and genius enters 
by the most frequented, or that which is best con- 
structed.” 

Agatha paused thoughtfully; for though aged, she 
was shrewd and wary. She then said,— 

“Genius, then, makes men prone to find and to 
seize their means of .enjoyment, and as you forego 
your rest to hunt midnight shadows, or rise in com-. 
pany, forgetting who may be present, and bid a fair 
lady bend her head aslant, as she would look from a 
picture; some other, by the difference of his genius 
would equally, without decorum, seize on his means 
of pleasure.” 

** You are wonderfully metaphysical,” said Sal- 
mano. *‘I did not think you were so much of a phi- 
losopher. But why are you so suddenly changed, 
and so earnestly?” 

Agatha, without noticing his question, inquired, 
seriously-— 

‘* How came you to be stirring this morning at 
two, and yet, when I met you at daybreak, you said 
that you had but just risen?” 

‘*] told you,” replied Salmano, ‘* the truth.” 

‘¢ Was ever such a robbery committed!” cried 
Agatha with an accent of grief. 

*¢ Am I suspected of a theft?” replied the painter. 

**O! no, it was not done by you--I could pawn 
myself for your integrity; and f instantly quitted 
the astonished artist and fled, in tears, into the house. 
Soon after Francesco came into the garden; he had 
plainly no business there; but he sought the painter, 
who on perceiving him, went straight towards him, 
and said, severely,—- 

‘¢ A crime has been committed last night!” 

ss I know it,” replied Francesco. ‘* Do you blame 

me?” 

** Are you afraid, mannerless dog, that I should? 
But if I could persuade the world of my skill, there 
would not be wanting evidence to do so—the forehead 
mark is plain upon you.” 

‘* Shall I be ruined by your fancies?” 

The painter, indignant at hearing his art so con- 
temned, said with greater energy,— 

‘* Lewd epicure, itis not for thee to know the seru- 
tiny of the painter—ay, or the holy purposes to 
which his art may minister. The painter’s 
can teach like the poet’s pen; and feelings, faithfully 
limned, instruct the mind, and improve the heart. 
Go, menial; go and be punished.” 

Francesco was thunderstruck, and slunk, abashed, 
from his presence. Seon after the countess sent for 
the painter, and as he entered the house he met her 
confessor coming from her. He would have spoken 
to the priest, but the old man was in tears, and turn- 
ed from him. On approaching the countess, he 
found her seated alone, in sublime serenity—a pas- 
sion of sorrow that could only take expression in a 
calm—a calm like the stillness of death. 

‘I pray you, Salmano, take the command of this 
ill-fated mansion: place sentinels at the gate,—men 
you can trust. Let no one pass till my lord returns. 
See that Francesco do not escape. O, serpent! 
that could so invade the Eden of my wedded faith. 
I can no more!” and with these words she stabbed 
herself, and instantly expired! 

A terrific cry from Salmano brought many of the 
servants into the room, and among them Francesco. 
To him the painter solemnly said, ‘‘Her heavenly 


spirit is away like a poor frig ned bird, appealing 


to the heavens against the hand that plundered its 
early nest. Rouse thee, thou wretch! there is no 
vision here!” More he would have added; but ia 
that moment Francesco seized the dagger, and paus- 
ing, as if he hoped some one would arrest his hand, 
plunged it, disappointed, into his own heart. 


— 
From the New York Commercial Advertiser. 


OPPOSITION IN EVERY THING. 


When the goodly town of Rochester had grown to 
a goodly size along the banks where the Genessee 
River tumbles mudly over its succession of cataracts 
and began to put on city airs, they engaged am ho- 
nest curtman to sprinkle the streets with water, ala 
Broadway. John went cheerily to work, but before 
he had half ended his job, a brisk shower came’ 
sweeping over the fields. ‘* There’s opposition in 
all trades in Roehester,” exclaimed John with a 
sigh; and to save a sprinkling himself, he drove his 
water-cart under a comfortable shed. This anecdote 
was revived in our recollection by observing at Con- 
cert Hall the other evening, a shower of handbills,. 
announcing the wonderful performance of ‘the 
American Fire King.” Thus it is amongst the Yan- 
kees: ‘* Opposition in Every Thing!” Even Mons. 
Chaubert, who bore away the palm of swallowing” 
poisons, and devouring flames in Europe—who while 
in London, could sit in the bake house of Belzeebub- 
longer than Belzeebub himself—no sooner sets his’ 
foot among the Yankees, than competitors start up, 
ready to match him in drinking burning lava, sitting 
in hot ovens, dancing horn-pipes on red hot bars of 
iron, or swallowing helebore or hemlock. The 
Yankee land seems to be an unfavourable soil for 
foreign humbugs. Here we have an American Sys- 
tem of natural origin, and unprotected by Tariffs. — 
A Yankee, at Rochester, made an Automaton Chess 
Player, on hearivg that Maelzel had made one, and 
without having seen it. No wonder, then, that the 
Fire King has tound as good a King as himself, 
where least to have been expected, even among re- 
publicans. . By the way:—Have the Professors in’ 
any of our medical colleges, or any of our scientific 
chentists, examined the performances of M. Chau- 
bert? Weallude particularly to his antidote to the 
Prussic acid gas. Will the Fire King swallow a 
dose of Prussic acid, as large as that he is said to have 
taken on the night of his preliminary exhibition, to 
be prepared and administered by the hands of Pro- 
fessor Griscom, or any other qualified Professor?— 
The discovery of an antidote toa mortal;poison is too 
valuable a thing to be made the subject of jugglery. 
We know that in all ages, quacksalers, medicasters. 
astrologers, alchymists, &c. have professed that the 
had in their possession a marvellous secret, which, 
as it so happened, died with with them. The Roy- 
al Society have long since offered an enormous re- 
ward for the diseovery of an antidote to the Prussic 
acid poison. We have heard that M. Chaubert said 
it was notenough. There is very little philanthropy, 
to say the least of it, in his mystery. He seems from 
his writings not to be a very accomplished scribe; and 
we read in the English papers, that he refused 
to undergo an experiment, when Sir Astley Coo 
er, and other physicians, about whom there could 
be no mistake, were present; and wished to see it 
fairly made. We therefore infer that the secret will. 
die with the Fire King, as that of making gold or: 
of prolonging life, perished with many professors 
of the middle ages. Juggling is one thing,-and 
science is another; though the marvels of both are 
unintelligible to the vulgar. 

We find the following in the Journal of Commerce. 
of this morning: 
ANOTHER Fins Kine.—We’advise Mons. Chanu-- 
bert, if he has any regard for his professional reputa- 
tion, to avoid admitting lawyers to his exhibition.— 
Being a stranger among us, he may not be aware 
that they are considered a match for him. On Thurs- 
day evening, afier heating a shovel red hot, he re- 
quested any of the spectators that wished, to put out 
their tongues, and he wouldapply it. J. H. Patton, 
Esq. walked up to the stage, and Mons. C. deliber- 
ately rubbed the heated metal over his tongue two 
or three times, which Mr. P. bore with the fortitude 
ofa martyr. He then allowed Mons, C, to pass the 
shovel over his face, eyes, and hair, 
Mons. C. then proceeded to heat a vessel of oi, 
and when it was heated to 450, put his fingers into it; 
and Mr. Patton, lawyer-like, put his fingers in too. 
Mons. C. then took a spoonful of theoil; Mr. P. also 
requested his dose of it, which was given him. 
A vessel of red hot lead was then produced. Mon. 
C. after taking a portion of it in his fingers, and then 
putting it into his mouth, presented the vessel to Mr. 
P, who didthe same. Mr. P. then offered to take 
the Phosporus or Prussic Acid, if Mons. C. would 
let him; but he declined, for fear he would diseover 
his antidote. 
Mons. C. then retired to prepare himself for the 
oven, and returned, covered with cloaks and flannels. 
After preparing the steak, he placed it at the door of 
the oven, which was immediately opened, and the 
lurid and glaring appearance of its atmosphere threat- 
ened instant death to “3 living thing that should dare 
to encounter it. Mr. P. however stopped Mons. C, 
and requested to be allowed to aceompany him.— 
Mons. C. declined, but told him he might walk in if 
he pleased. Mr. P. cooly walked in, and seated 
himself on the iron chair, in the back part of the oven, 
but as he had not prepared himself with wrappers, he 
staid but about one minute. The door was shut, and 
the thermometer stood at 550, He describes the sen- 


sation as being that of a burning heat upon the face 
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for the first moment; after that the perspiration start- 
ed, and it was comparatively comfortable. 

The moral from all this is, that the feats of Mons. 
C. are real. They are practical illustrations of some 
of the most beautifui theories in chemistry; a science 
in which Mr. P. is an adept, both theoretically and 
practically. But enough for the present. Perhaps 
we shall have something more to say on another oc- 
casion. 

A PASSAGE FROM CALEB WILLIAMS. 

The following extract from Caleb Williams, will 
remind the reader of « scene in Coleman’s Iron 
Chest, which play, it is well known, was written 


from this novel. 

Mr. Falkland began: ‘It has been the principle 
of my life never to inflict a wilful injury upon any 
thing that lives; I need not express my regret when 
I find myself obliged to be the promulgator of a eri- 
minal charge. How gladly would I pass unnoticed 
the evil I have sustained; but I owe it to society to 
detect an offender, and prevent other men from being 
imposed upon, as I have been, by an appearance of 
integrity.” 

‘¢It would be better,” interrupted Mr. Forester, 
‘to speak directly to the point. We ought not, 
though unwarily, by apologizing for ourselves, to 
create at such a time a prejudice against an indivi- 
dual, against whom a criminal accusation will always 
be prejudice enough.” i 

**1 strongly suspect,” continued Mr. Falkland, 
‘this young man, who has been peculiarly the ob- 

ject of my kindness, of having robbed me of a consi- 
derable amount.” 

What,’ replied Mr. Forester, ‘‘are the grounds 
of your suspicion?” 

«The first of them is the actual loss I have sus- 
tained, in notes, jewels, and plate. I have missed 
bank notes to the amount of nine hundred pounds, 
three gold repeaters of considerable value, a com- 
plete set of diamonds, the property of my late mo~ 
ther, and several other articles.” 

“And why,” continued my arbitrator, astonish- 
ment, grief, anda desire to retain his self-possession 
strongly contending in his countenance and voice, 
** do you fix on this young man as the instrument of 
the depredation?” 

«J found him, on my coming home, upon the day 
when every thing was in disorder from the alarm of 
fire, in the very act of quitting the private apartment 
where these articles were deposited. He was con- 
founded at seeing me, and hastened to withdraw as 
soon as he possibly could.” ee 

‘‘ Did you say nothing to him—take no notice of 
the confusion your sudden appearance prodaced?” 

«<] asked what was his errand in that place. He 
was at first so terrified and overcome, that he could 
not answer me. Afterward, with a good deal of 
faltering, he said that, when all the servants were 
engaged in endeavouring to save the most valuable 
part of my property, he had come hither with the 
same View; but that he had as yet removed nothing.” 

*¢ Did you immediately examine to see that every 
thing was safe?” 

‘*No. Iwas accustomed to confide in his hones- 
ty; and I was suddenly called away, in the present 
instance, to attend to the increasing progress of the 
flames. I therefore only took out the key from the 
door of the apartment, having first locked it, and, 
putting it in my pocket, hastened to go where my 
presence seemed indispensably necessary.” 

** How long was it befove you missed your pro- 
perty?” 

‘‘ The same evening: The hurry of the scene had 
driven the cireumstance entirely out of my mind, till, 
going by accident near the apartment, the whole 
affair, together with the singular and equivocal be- 
haviour of Williams, rushed at once upon my recol- 
lection. I immediately entered, examined the trunk 
in which these things were contained, and, to my as- 
tonishment, found tie locks broken and the property 

one.” 

Here follows a mass of circumstanial evidences 
against the accused, 

Mr. Forester observed, upon this evidence, that 
as much of it as related to the day of the fire seemed 
indeed to afford powerful reasens for suspicion; and 
that the circumstances that had occurred since 
strangely concurred to fortify that suspicion. Mean- 
time, that nothing proper to be done might be omit- 
ted, he asked whether in my flight I had removed 
my boxes, to see whether by that means any trace 
could be discovered to confirm the imputation, «Mr. 
Falkland treated this suggestion slightly, saying, 
that if I were the thief, I bad, no doubt taken the 
precaution to obviate so palpable a means of de- 
tection. ‘To this Mr. Forester only replied, that 
conjecture, however skilfully formed, was not al- 
ways realized in the actions and behaviour of man- 
kiad; and ordered that my boxes and trunks, if found, 
should be brought into the library. I listended to 
this suggestion with pleasure; and, uneasy and con- 
founded as I was at the appearances combined 
against me, I trusted in this appeal to give a new 
face to my cause. I was eager to declare the place 
where my property was deposited; and the servants, 
guided by my direction, presently produced what was 
inguired for. 

“he two boxes that were first opened contained 
nothing to confirm the aceusation against me; in the 
third were found a watch and several jewels, that 
were immediately known to be the property of Mr. 


sive evidence excited emotious of astonishment and 
concern; but no person’s astonishment appeared to 
be greater than that of Mr. Falkland. That I should 
have left the stolen goods behind me would of itselt 
have appeared incredible; but when it was consider- 
ed what « secure place of concealment I bad found 
for them, the wonder diminished, and Mr. Forester 
observed that it was by no means impossible I might 
conceive it easier to obtain possession of them after- 
ward than to remove them at the period of my pre- 
cipitate flight. 

Here, however, I thought it necessary to interfere. 
I fervently urged my right to a fair and impartial 
construction. | asked Mr. Forester whether it were 
probable, if I had stolen these things, that I should 
not have contrived at least to remove them along with 
me? And again, whether, if { had been conscious 
they would be found among my property, | should 
myself have indicated the place where I had con- 
cealed it? 

‘The insinuation I conveyed against Mr. Forester’s 
impartiality overspread his whole countenance, for 
an instant, with the flush of anger. 

‘‘ Impartiality, young man! Yes, be sure, from 
me you shall receive an impartial treatment! God 
send that may answer your purpose. Presently you 
shail be heard at full in your own defence. 

‘You expect us to believe you innocent because 
you did not remove these things along with you.— 
The money is removed. Where, sir, is that? We 
cannot answer for the inconsistencies and oversights 
of any human mind, and, least of all, if that mind 
should appear to be disturbed with the conscious- 
ness of guilt. ok 

“ You observe that it was by your own direction 
these boxes and trunks have been found: that is in- 
deed extraordinary. It appears little less than infat- 
uation. But to what purpose appeal to probabilities 
and conjecture, in the face of incontestable facts’— 
There, sir, are the boxes: you alone knew where 
they were to be found; you alone had the keys: tell 
us, then, how this watch and these jewels came to be 
contained in them?” 

I was silent. 

To the rest of the  eenaer present I seemed to be 
merely the subject of detection; but in reality [ was, 
of all the spectators, that individual who was most at 
a loss to conceive, through every stage of the scene, 
what would come next, and who listened to every 
word that was uttered with the most uncontrollable 
amazement. Amazement, however,alternately yield- 
ing to indignation and horror. At first I could not 
refrain from repeatedly attempting to interrupt; but 
I was checked in these attempts by Mr. Forester; 
and I presently felt how necessary it was to my future 
peace that I should collect the whole energy of my 
mind to repel the charge, and assert my innocence. 

Every thing being now produced that could be pro- 
duced against me, Mr. Forester turned to me witha 
look of concern and pity, and told me that now was 
the time, if I chose to allege any thing in my de- 
fence. In reply to this invitation, | spoke nearly as 
follows: 

‘‘Tam innocent. It is in vain that circumstances 
are accumulated against me; there is not a person 
upon earth less capable thau I of the things of which L 
am accused. I appeal to my heart—I appeal to my 
looks—I appeal to every sentiment my longue ever 
uttered.” 

{ could perceive that the fervor with which I spoke 
mace some impression upon every one that heard me. 
But in a moment their eyes were turned upon the pro- 
perty that lay before them, and their countenances 
changed. proceeded: 

“ Que thing more I must aver—Mr. Falkland is 
not deceived; he perfectly knows that I am inno- 
cent,” 

I had no sooner uttered these words than an invo- 
luntary ery of indignation burst from every person in 
theroom. Mr. Forester turned to me with a look of 
extreme severity, and said:— 

‘¢ Young man, consider well what you are doing! 
It is the privilege of the party accused to say what- 
ever he thinks proper; and | will take care that you 
shall enjoy that privilege in its utmost extent. But 
do you think it will conduce in any respect to your 
benefit to throw out such insolent and intolerable in- 
sinuations?” 

“J thank you most sincerely,” replied I, * for 
your caution; but I well know what it is Lam doing. 
I make this declaration, not merely because it is so- 
lemuly true, but because it is inseparably connected 
with my vindication. Iam the party accused, and I 
shall be told that [ am not to be believed in my own 
defenee. I can produce no other witnesses of my in- 
nocence; I therefore call upon Mr. Falkland to be 
my evidence. I ask him— 


**Did you never boast to me in private of your 
wer toruin me? Did you never say that, if once 
brought on myself the weight of your displeasure, 
my fall should be irreparable? Did you not tell me 
that, though I should prepare in that case a tale how- 
ever plausible or however true, you would take care 
that the whole world should execrate me as an im- 
postor? Were not these your very words? Did 
you not add, that my innocence should be of no ser- 
vice to me, and that you laughed at so feeble a de- 
fence? I ask you further,—did you not receive a 
letter from me the morning of the day on which I 
departed, requesting your consent to my departure? 
Should I have done that if my flight had been that of 
athief. I challenge any man to reconcile the ex- 
ressions of that letter with this accusation. Should 


Falkland. The production of this seemingly deci- 


have beguu with stating that 1 had conceived a de- 


sire to quit you service, if my desire, and the re- 
sons for it, had been of the nature that is now alleg- 
ed? Should I aave dared to ask for what reasou 1 
was thus thus subjected to an eternal penance?” 

Saying this, } took out a copy of my letter, and 
laid it open upon the table. 

Mr. Falkland returned no immediate answer to 
my interrogations. Mr. Forester turned to him, 
and said, ** Well, sir, what is your reply to this chal- 
lenge of your servant?” 

Mr. Falkland answered, ** Such a mode of defence 
scarcely calls for a reply. But answer, | held uo 
such conversation; I never used such words; I re- 
ceived no such letter. Surely it is no sufficient re- 
futation of a criminal charge, that the criminal re- 
pels what is alleged against him with volubility of 
speech and intrepidity of manner.” 

Mr. Forester then turned to me: ** If,” said he, 
you trust your vindication to the plausibility of your 
tale, you must take care to render it consistent and 
complete. You have not told us what was the cause 
of the confusion and anxiety in which Robert pro- 
fesses to have found you, why you were so impatient 
to quit the service of Mr. Falkland, or how you ac- 
count for certain articles of his property being found 
in your possession.” 

that, sir,” answered I, true. ‘There are 
certain parts of my story that 1 have not told. If 
they were told, they would not conduce to my disad- 
vantage, aud they would make the preseut accusa- 
tion appear still more astonishing. But 1 cannot, as 
yet at least, prevail upon myself to tell them. Is it 
necessary to give any particular and precise reasons 
why 1 should wish to change the place of my resi- 
dence? You all of you know the unfortunate state 
of Mr. Falkland’s mind. You know the steruness, 
reservedness, and distance of his manners. If L had 
no other reasons, surely it would afford small pre- 
sumption of criminality that I should wish to change 
his service for another. 

‘The question of how these articles of Mr. Falk- 
land’s property came to be found in my possession is 
more material. It isa question [am wholly unable 
toanswer. ‘Their being found there was at least as 
unexpected to me as to any one of the persons now 
present. IL only know, that as I have the most per- 
tect assurance of Mr. Falkland’s being conscious of 
my innocence, for, observe! 1 do not shrink from that 
assertion; | reiterate it with new confidence—lI there- 
fore firmly and from my sou] believe, that their being 
there is of Mr. Falkland’s contrivance.” 

1 no sooner said this than I was again interrupted 
by an involuntary exclamation from every one pre- 
sent. ‘hey looked at me with furious glances, as 
if they could have torn me to pieces. I proceeded: 

Ihave now answered every thing that is alleged 
against me. 

** Mr. Forester, you are a lover of justice; 1 con- 
jure you not to violate it in my person. You are a 
man of penetration; look at me do you see any of 
the marks of guilt? Recollect all that has ever 
passed under your observation; is it compatible with 
a mind capable of what is now alleged against me? 
Could a real criminal have shown himself so una- 
bashed, composed, and firm as | have now done? 


** Fellow servants! Mr, Falkland is a man of 
rank aud fortune; he is your master. 1 am a poor 
country lad, without a friend in the world. That is 
a ground oi real difference toa certain extent; but it 
is nota sufficient ground for the subversion of justice. 
Kemember, that | am in a situation not to be trifled 
with; that a decision given against me now, in a case 
in which I solemnly assure you I am innocent, will 
forever deprive me of reputation and peace of mind, 
combine the whole world in a league against me, 
and determine perhaps upon my liberty and my 
life. Ifyou believe—if you see—if you know that 
1am innocent, speak for me. Do not suffer a pusil- 
lanimous timidity to prevent you from saving a fel- 
low creature from destruction, who does not deserve 
to have a human being for his enemy. Why have 
we the power of speech, but to communicate 
our thoughts? 1 will never believe that a man, con- 
scious Of innocence, cannot make other men per- 
ceive that he has thatthought. Do not you feel that 
my whole heart tells me, | am not guilty of what is 
imputed to me? 


**'To you, Mr. Falkland, have nothing to say: 
I know you, and know that you are impenetrable. 
At the very moment that you are urging such odious 
charges against me, you admire my resolution and 
forbearance. But | have nothing to hope from you. 
You can look upon my ruin without pity or remorse. 
Jam most unfortunate indeed in having todo with 
such an adversary. You oblige me to say ill things 
to you; but{ appeal to your own hedart, whether my 
language is that of exaggeration or revenge.” 


Every thing that could be alleged on either side 
being now concluded, Mr. Forester uadertook to 
make_some remarks upon the whole. 

‘* Williams,” said he, ‘* the charge against you is 
heavy; the direct evidence strong; the corroborat- 
ing circumstances numerous and striking. I grant 
that you have shown cousiderable dexterity in your 
answers; but you will learn, young man, to your 
cost, that dexterity, however powerful it may be in 
certain cases, will avail little against the stubborn- 
ness of truth. Itis fortunate for mankind that the 
empire of talents has its limitations, and that it is 
not in the power of ingenuity to subvert the distine- 
tions of rightand wrong. Take my word for it, 
that the true merits of the case against you will be 
too strong for sophistry to overturn; that justice will 


prevail, and impotent malice be defeated.” 


EXTRACTS 
From English papers received at this office. 
The Fire at Pera.—It is rather remarkable that 

most of the fires which happen in Constantinople oc- 
cur in the day time, and occur from smoking morn- 
ing pipes—the contents of which the Turks often 
throw out ona dry mat, and leave it to itself. From 
this circumstance it happens, that comparatively few 
lives are lost. In this present conflagration, which 
consumed the residences of 80,000 people, but twelve 
lost their lives, and half of them were killed by the 
falling in of walls after the fire had burntdown. " But 
the day light cannot protect preperty. There area 
number of Greeks and Ionians, who have been klepts 
and pirates during the revolutionary war, and this 
being over, they have come to exercise their vocation 
in Pera under another form: robberies were very fre- 
quent before the fire, and during its continuance, and 
after, the most extensive depredations were carried 
on by these fellows. A law exists in Turkey, that 
any man caught in the act of plundering during a 
fire, is thrown into the burning house from whence 
he took the property; and on a Ronee occasion it was 
practised; but now these fellows avade this: under 
the preteuce of being hummals, or porters, they took 
up the effects brought out of a house, to carry them to 
a place of security, and the proprietor never saw them 
again. ‘This was carried to such an extent, that the 
next day orders were given to stop every person in 
the street with any property, and, in ease of suspicion, 
to bring it to certain houses appointed for the pur- 
pose. A friend of mine lost his trunk, and, having 
heard that one of these depots was the Tersana, he 
went there to look after it: here he saw displayed 
five or six hundred trunks, and, on searching amon 
them, found his own, which he brought home in tri- 
umph. Another friend was still more fortunate; he 
entrusted a valuable scrutoire, containing money and 
other property, toa hummal, who disappeared. Af- 
ter fruitless inquiries he gave up all for lost, when, 
some days after, he was accosted in the streets by a 
Turk, who brought him home to his house in Galata, 
where he showed him his scrutoire, told him he had 
been separated from him in the crowd, and was ever 
since looking for him to restore it. It is impossible 
to see any thing more dismal and dreary than the 
aspect that once gay Pera now presents. The Turks 
are already beginning to run up their wooden houses, 
which they are projecting farther, and making the 
streets narrower than ever; but all the stone edifices 
remain, and will remain, in ruins. It is very doubt- 
ful if any of the natives can, or will, incur the ex- 

ense of rebuilding their palaces, and merchants will 

ardly hazard their property again on such expensive 
edifices as they formerly occupied. Pera, therefore, 
is likely to consist, in future, of wooden houses, 
among stone rubbish.—Vew Monthly Mag. 


the management of Madame Vestris, and was, in a 
few minutes after the first rush, crammed in every 
part of it. The performances were the _burletta of 
The Chaste Salute, in which Mr. Horn made his 
debut on this stage; a new piece, called Talk of the 
Devil, and the old tavourite, The Olympic Revels. 
Liston played what was intended to be a grave part 
in Talk of the Devil, which by the way is not very 
new, it having been already, in one version or an- 
other, from the French, produced at some of the Lon- 
don Theatres. Gravity and Liston are so much at 
right angles that he could not fail to make absolute 
burlesque of the sober passions. On the whole we 
cannot say much for the probable vitality of this 
piece, and are inclined to think that, but for Liston’s 
travestie of seriousness, it might have been, ere now, 
consigned to the realms of that being whose name it 
so irreverently introduces. The Olympic Revels, 
however, were in themselves a sufficient entertain- 
ment for the evening, and were, as usual, considera- 
bly applauded. 


We are glad to learn that there are no longer any 
European troops at Sierra Leone, which is wholly 
garrisoned by native soldiers. Its population is es- 
timated at twenty-six thousand, consisting of Euro- 
pean merchants, Maroons, Nova Scotians, blacks, 
settlers, ) discharged soldiers from the West 

ndia regiments, exiled trom Barbadoes, and liberat- 
ed Africans, who have obtained allotments of land. 
A sort of Wesleyan system of faith was propagated 
here some years ago by missionaries, but the climate 
has deterred them from repeating their visits to this 
vineyard, and the Mahometan religion is becoming 
dominant. There seems to be no effectual provision 
made by Government either for the religious or ge- 
neral instruction of the settlers. They are commit- 
ted entirely to their own resourees. ‘The congrega- 
lions consist principally of liberated Africans, and 
discharged soldiers; very few of these can even read, 
and many of the former hardly understand English; 
and perhaps even the preacher, who may bea dis- 
charged soldier, or a liberated African, scarcely 
knows his letters: yet they join heartily in singing 
psalms, which constitutes the principal part of their 
service. Their chapels are opened at day-light for 
about an hour, and in the eveuing from six till eight 
o’clock: the chanting may be heard at a considerable 
distance, and their discordant voices are not a little 
annoying to the Europeans, who happen to reside in 
the immediate neighbourhood. Indeed, all the plans 
that have hitherto been adopted by Goverment, or by 
benevolent or religious associations for the improve. 
ment of the liberated Africans sent to Sierra ne, 
have been carried on with so little of systematic care, 
chiefly, perhaps, owing to the death of many of the 
persons to whose mauagement they have been en« 


The Olympic Theatre opened on Saturday, under ~ 
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trusted, that little can be expected to arise from 
them, until they are taken up by the colonisis them- 
selves, to whom the settlement must finally be given 
up.—Monthly Review. 

Matz Femare Bratas.—M. Poisson, on 
the relative proportions of male and female births in 
France, and on the singular circumstances which 
eause their variation,” states that until within the last 
few years, the proportion of male births to females 
was considered as 22 to 21; but in the year 1822 it 
was found, by an official report for the whole of 
France, to be as 16 to 15; yet it was noticed, asa re- 
markable circumstance, that the births of natural 
children differed materially from this calculation. 
From 1817 to 1822 these births were for the whole 
of France 198,995 males, and 189,282 females, which 
are about 204 to 194. Since the year 1825 the official 
returns have been for legitimate children as 16 to 15; 
but up to that time, for a preceding period of ten 

ears, during which there had been 700,000 natural 

irths, the proportion among them was as 21 to 20. 
Various speculations have been offered as to the 
causes of this extraordinary difference; none of them, 
however, appear to account for it sufficiently; it is 
conjectured, that as the number of illegitimate male 
births in large cities exceeds the proportion which 
legitimate male births in the same places bear to 
those of the couatry, the dissipation of large towns 
has a strong influence a. the constitution of the 
parents, and consequently causes much of the varia- 
tion here noticed.—Literary Gazette. 

Peculiar habits of Musical Composers.—Gluck, 
in order to warm his imagination, and transport him- 
self to Aulis, or Sparta, was accustomed to place 
himself in the middle of a beautiful meadow. In this 
situation, with a piano before him and a bottle of 
champaigne by his side, he wrote his two /phigenias, 
his Orpheus, and other works. Sarti, on the con- 
trary, required a spacious dark room, dimly illumi- 
nated by alamp suspended from the ceiling; and it 
was only in the most silent hours of night that he 
could summon musical ideas. Cimarosa was fond 
of noise; he liked to have his friends about him 
when he composed. Frequently in the course of a 
single night he wrote the subjects of eight or ten 
charming airs, which he afterwards finished in the 
midst of his friends. Cherubini was also in the habit 
of composing when surrounded by company. If his 
ideas did not flow very freely, he would borrow a 
pack of playing cards from any party engaged with 
them, and fill up the pips with faces caricatured, 
and all kinds of humorous devices, for he was as 
ready with his pencil as his pen, though certainly 
not equally great with both. Sacchini could not 
write a passage except when hiswife was at his side, 
and unless his case, whose playfulness he admired, 
were gambolling about him. Paisiello composed in 
bed. It was between sheets that he planned // Bar- 
biere di Siviglia, La Molinara and other chefs- 
d’ewvres of ease and gracefulness, Zingarelli would 
dictate his music after reading a passage in one of 
the fathers of the church, or in some Latin classic. 
Haydn, solitary and sober as Newton, putting on his 
finger the ring sent him by Frederick II., and which 
he said wasnecessary to inspire his imagination, sat 
down to his piano, and in a few moments soared 
among the choirs. Nothing disturbed him at Eisen- 
stadt, the seat of Prince Esterhazy; he lived wholly 
for his art, exempt from worldly cares, and often 
said that he always enjoyed himself most when he 
was at work.—Harmonicon. 

Russian Satire.—The Russians have an ingenious 
mode of criticising their public men. I met (says a 
correspondent of the Asiatic Journal,) with the fol- 
lowing satire, which was written about forty years 

0, with a view of exposing the military talents of 

rince P. to disadvantageous contrast with those of 
Count R.:—*‘Saint Nicholas was solacing himself 
in sleep, amongst the celestial hest, when a great 
noise was h in heaven. And the saint awoke, 
and calling the angel Gabriel, said ‘Gabriel, Gabriel, 
what is the matter?’ Theangel replied, “Thy Rus- 
sians are at war with the Turks.’—‘Who commands 
my Russians?’ inquired the saint. ‘Count R.,’ said 
Gabriel. ‘Iam content,’ rejoined Saint Nicholas, 
and composed himself to sleep. And lo! a great 
noise was heard in heaven. And Saint Nicholas 
awoke, and called aloud, ‘Gabriel, Gabriel, what is 
the matter now?’—‘Thy Russians and the Turks are 
again at war.’—*Who now commands y Russians?’ 
asked the saint. ‘Prince P.’ replied the angel.— 
‘Prince P. !’ exclaimed the saint. ‘Zounds, Gabriel, 
then give me my boots, for I must go myself!” 


Sulphate of soda, or Glauber salt, it appears, ex- 
ists in a native state in different parts of India. Itis 
derived from a mineral earth, well known to the na- 
tives by the name of ‘“‘Khare muttie,” the former 
word being the Arabic for alkali, and the latter San- 
serit for earth. The only use made of the salt, by 
the natives of Oude, is to give to their sheep, it be- 
ing supposed to have the effect of fining the fleece. 

e face of the country whence it is brought is flat, 
and intersected by deep ravines. It abounds in the 
neighbourhood of Onaoo, about ten miles from the 
banks of the Ganges, and is in hard striated masses, 
mixed with sand. In rendering the salt free from 
impurities, little difficulty isexperienced. The pro- 
cess adopted by the natives is both easy and simple. 
It consists in boiling the khare muttie in little more 


than its weight of water, the whites of eggs having 


viously beaten up and mixed with it until a 
work vena It is then allowed to stand for about 
Ralf an hour, that the impurities may subside; after 
which the supernatant liquor is set aside to crystallize. 
This process is repeated to free the crystals from any 


remaining impurities, and the salt is then laid apart 
for use. Two pounds of earth treated in this manner 
roe one of pure Glauber salt.—.Asiatic Jour- 
nal. 

Progress of Political Crime.—Of all the lessons 
given by the history of human passions, there is one 
especially on which the moralist must insist with 
force: I mean the impossibility which the most ho- 
nourable men will ever experience of stopping if 
once their passions draw them into the path of error. 
Surely, if a few years before so many crimes were 
committed, they could have been pictured before the 
eyes of the most barbarous among their perpetrators, 
I fear not to say that all, even Robespiere himself, 
would have recoiled with horror. en begin by 
caressing theories, heated imagination presents 
them as useful and easy of execution; they toil, they 
advance unconsciously from errors to faults, and 
from faults to crimes, till the contaminated mind 
corrupts sensibility, and adorns by the name of state 


policy, the most horrible outrages.—[Lavallette’s 
Memoirs.} 


MARGUERITE OF FRANCE.*—sy MRs. HEMANS. 
Thou falcon-hearted dove!—Coleridge. 
The Moslem spears were gleaming 
Round Damietta’s towers, 
Though a Christian banner from her wall 
, , Waved free its Lily-flowers. 
Aye, proudly did the banner wave, 
As Queen of Earth and Air; 
But faint hearts throbb’d beneath its folds, 
In anguish and despair. 


Deep, deep in Paynim dungeon, 
Their kingly chieftain lay, 
And low on many an Eastern field 
Their knighthood’s best array. 
*T was mournful, when at feasts they met, 
The wine-cup round to send, 
For each that touch'd it'silently, 
Then miss’é a gallant friend! 


And mournful was their vigil 
Qn the beleaguer’d wall, 

And dark their slumber, dark with dreams 
Of slow defeat and fall. 

Yet a few hearts of Chivalry 
Rose high to breast the storm, 

And one—of all the loftiest there— 
Thrill’d in a woman’s form. 


A woman, meekly bending 
O’er the slumber of her child, 
With her soft sad eyes of weeping love, 
As the Virgin Mother's mild, 
Oh! roughly cradled was thy Babe, 
*Midst the clash of spear and lance, 
And a strange, wild bower was thine, young Queen! 
Fair Marguerite of France. 


A dark and vaulted chamber, 
Like a scene for wizard-spell, 
Deep in the Saracenic gloom 
Of the warrior citadel ; 
And there midst arms the couch was spread, 
And with banners curtain’d o’er, 
For the Daughter of the Minstrel-land, 
The gay Provencal shore! 


For the bright Queen of St. Louis, 
The star of court and hall!— 
But the deep strength of the gentle heart, 
Wakes to the tempest’s calt! 
Her Lord was in the Paynim’s hold, 
His soul with grief oppress’d, 
Yet calmly lay the Desolate, 
With her young babe on her breast! 


There were voices in the city, 
Voices of wrath and fear— ; 
“The walls grow weak, the strife is vain, 
We will not perish here! 
Yield! yield! and let the crescent gleam 
O’er tower and bastion high! 
Our distant homes are beautiful— 
We stay not here to die !” 


They bore those fearful tidings 
To the sad Queen where she iay— 
They told a tale of wavering hearts, 
Of treason and dismay: 
The blood rush’d thro’ her pearly cheek, 
The sparkle to her eye— i 
*« Now call me hither those recreant knights, 
From the bands of Italy,”’f 


Then through the vaulted chambers 
Stern iron footsteps rang ; 

And heavily the sounding floor 
Gave back the sabre’s aay 

They stood around her—steel-clad men, 
Moulded for storm and fight, | 

But they quail’d before the loftier soul 
In that pale aspect bright. 


Yes—as before the falcon shrinks 
The bird of meaner wing, _ 

So shrank they from th’ imperial glance 
Of Her—that fragile thing! 


*Queen of St.Louis. Whilst besieged by the Turks in Da- 
mietta, during the captivity of the King, her husband, she 
there gave birthtoa son, whom she named Tristan,in com- 
memoration of her misfortunes. Information being-con- 
veyed to her that the knights intrusted with the defence 
of the city had resolved on capitulation, she had them 
summoned to her apartment, and, by her heroic words, so 
wrought upon their spirits, that they vowed to defend her 
and the Cross to the Jast extremity. 


t The proposal to capitulate is attributed by the French 
historian to the Knights of Pisa. 


And her flute-like voice rose clear and 
Through the din of arms around, 
Sweet, and yet stirring to the soul, 
Asa silver clarion’s sound. 


‘“* The honour of the lily 
Is in your hands to keep, 

And the Banner of the Cross, for Him 
Who died on Calvary’s steep: 

And the city which for Christian prayer 
Hath heard the holy bell— 

And is it these your hearts would yield 
To the goodless Infidel? 


“Then bring me here a breast-plate, 
And a helm, before ye fly, 

And I will gird my woman's form, 
And onthe ramparts die! 

And the Boy whom I have borne for wo, 
But never for disgrace, 

Shall go within mine arms to death 
Meet for his royal race. — 


** Look on him as he slumbers 
In the shadow of the Lance! 

Then go, aud with the Cross forsake 
The princely Babe of France! 

But tell your homes ye left one heart 
To perish undefiled ; 

A Woman anda Queen, to guard 
Her Honour and her Child!” 


Before her words they thrill'’d, like leaves, 
When winds are in the wood; 

And a deepening murmur told of men 
Roused to a loftier mood. 

And her Babe awoke to flashing swords, 
Unsheatird in many a hand, 

As they gather’d round the helpless One, 
Again a noble band! 


“ We are thy warriors, Lady! 
True to the Cross and thee! 
The spirit of thy kindling words 
On every sword shall be! 
Rest, with thy fair child on thy breast, 
Rest, we will guard thee well: 
St. Dennis for the Lily-flower, 
And the Christian citadel!” 


THE SEA.—py BARRY CORNWALL. 
The sea, the sea, the open sea! 
The blue, the fresh, the ever free, 
Without a mark, without a bound, 
It runneth the earth’s wide regions round: 
It plays with the clouds, it mocks the skies, 
Or like a cradled creature lies. 
I'm on the sea! I’m on the sea! 
I am where I would ever be, 
With the biue above, and the blue below, 
And silence wheresoe’er I go: 
If a storm should come, and awake the deep, 
What matter? I shall ride and sleep. 
1 love, O how I love to ride 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide, 
When ev'ry mad wave drowns the moon, 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune, 
And tells how goeth the world below, 
And why the south-west blast doth blow? 
I never was on the dull tame shore, 
But I lov’d the great sea more and more, 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother’s nest; 
And a mother she was, and is to me, 
For I was born on the open sea. 
The waves were white, and red the morn, 
In the noisy hour when I was born: 
And the whale it whistled, and the porpoise roll’d, 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold, 
And never was heard such an outcry wild 
As welcom’d to life the ocean child. 
I have lived since then in calm and strife 
Full fifty summers a rover’s life, 
With wealth to spend, and a power to range, 
But never have sought or sighed for change; 
And Death, whenever he comes to me, 
Shall come on the wild, unbounded sea. 


From the Albany Argus. 
THE BROKEN LANCE. | 


A broken spear—it lay 
Upon the battle-ground, 
Where stouter things that day had fail’d. 
For hearts, the hearts of men, had quail’d, 
And he who bore it to the fray 
His death-bed found. 


Upon its burnish’d blade 
The thick blood had congeal’d, 
Those clots of gore, how well they told 
That it had graced no coward’s hold, 
And that the hand which grasp’d it play’d 
No joust in field. - 


That stiff, unpliant hand 
Its shiver’d haft still bound, 
As it in death would deal a blow, 
While the red current, faint and slow, 
Oozed coldly out upon the sand, 
From many a wound. 


O, who can tell what thought 
Burn’d in that soldier’s breast, 
When leaving all he loved, he swore 
By Heaven that hears, that never more 
Would hereturn, till he had wrought 
His country’s rest. 


* Go, when the strife is done, 
And ask about the plain, 
Tf victory crown the right, my voice 
With thine may yet again rejoice ; 
But seek for me, the field unwon, 
Among the slain!” 


Such was the short adieu 
To home and all its bliss, 
The rigid Polish martyr gave, 
When furnished with his lance and glave, 
He stooped, and from his love’s lips drew 
Their last, last kiss. 


The strength of Warsaw fell, 
The foe break down its gate, 
And on the altar she had built 
The blood of Liberty wasspilt— 
Herald there needed none, to tell 
That wife her fate. 


Unsex'd, without a tear 

His poor, cold corse to lave, 
She wandered forth at deep of night, 
With none to witness the sad rite, 

And gave her soldier and his spear 


single grave! ViaToR. 


PROCRASTINATION. 
By Miss Huntley. 
Now is the time—the accepted time’ — 
Speaks audibly a page sublime. 
Another creed is heard to say 
“Wait till a more convenient day.”’ 
Inquirest thou which is the truth? 
Which to obey?’ Unwary youth! 
Go ask of nature in thy walk— 
The rosebud dying on its stalk, ~ 
The fading grass, the withering tree, a 
Are emblems of thy fate and thee. 
Ask of the stream, or torrent hoarse, 
To linger in its wonted course; 
Ask of the bird to stay its flight, 
Bid the pale moon prolong her light, 
And listen to their answering tone— 
“A future day is not our own!”’ 
And is it thine? O spurn the cheat, 
Resist the smooth—the dire deceit; 
Lest, while thou dream’st of long delay, 
Thine hour of action pass away, 
Thy prospects fade, thy joys be o’er, 
Thy time of hope return no more! 
Ask of the Roman—pale with fear, 
While judgment thundered in his ear— 
Who to the warning friend could say 
‘* Pll hear thee on a future day;”’ 
Ask him if time confirmed his claim ? 
Or that good season ever came? 
Ask of the grave ; a voice replies— 
‘“** No knowledge, wisdom, or device,’ 
Beauty or strength, possess the gloom 
Where thou shalt find thy narrow home! 
Delay no longer—lest thy breath 
Should quiver in the sigh of death; 
But inward turn thy thoughtful view, 
And what thy spirit dictates—do!”’ 


MARRIED, 

On Sunday, 27th ult. at Nokamixon, hy the Rev. H. L. 
Miller, of Springfield, Bucks county, Pa. Dr. HERMOIN 
OBERTEUFFER., of St. Gall, to Miss ELIZABETH BG- 
GER, of Biel, Switzerland. 

On the 22d ult. by the Rev. J. Chambers, CHAS. PER- 
KINS, to MARY MUNKS, all of this city. 

On tue 24th ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, ROBERT 
SEARLS, to MARY SHROES, all of this city. 


On the 27th ult. by the Rev. J. Chambers, JAS. CLAY- 
TON, to ANN HUNTER. 

On the 28th uit. by the Rev. J. Chambers, THOS. JONES, 
to MARGARET JONES, both of North Wales, England. 

On the 26th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Fuller, JAS. ROBER- 
SON, Esq. to the amiable and accomplished DEBORAH 
ONG, all of the Northern Liberties. 

On Wednesday evening, 30th ult. by the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, Mr. JNO. ECKEL, to Miss MARGARET, daugihi- 
ter of John Roney, of the county of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. G. C. Cookman, Mr. 
JAS. E. JOHNSON, to Miss EMILY BURKE, all of this 
city. 

On Monday evening, 22th ult. by the Rev. G. C. Potts, 
Mr. HENRY B. THORN, of Bordentown, N. J. to Miss 
ELIZA ANN JONES, niece of Gen. Thomas Snyder, of 
the Northern Liberties, county of Philadelphia.« 

On the 30th ult. at Friends’ meeting house, on Twelfth 
street, SAMUEL BETTLE, Jr. to MARY ANN JONES, 
daughter of Wm. Jones, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, 30th ult. by the Rev. Charles 
Dupuy, Mr. A. M. HOFFAR, of Tennessee, to Miss ABI- 
GAIL E. SWIFT, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, Ist inst. by the Right Rev. Dr. 
White, Rev. PIERCE CONNELLY, to CORNELIA AU- 
GUSTA, daughter of the late Ralph Peacock, Esq. 

On ‘Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Keily; Mr. STE- 
PHEN B. COOMBS, to Miss MARY ANN MURRELL, 
both of this city. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 30th ult. by the Rev. Isaac 
Leisen, Mr. MOSES NATHANS, of this city, to Miss 
BENVENEDA VALENTINA SOLIS, late of Wilming- 
ton. 

On the 23d ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. Croth, Mr. P. J. DE- 
DLER, of Germantown, to Miss ANN MURPHY, of this 
city. 

On the Ist inst. by Alderman Geyer, GEO. PARNES, 
to SARAH MARPLE, both of Montgomery county. 

On Thursday evening, by tlie Rev. George G. Cookman, 
Mr. SAMUEL L. HEACOCK, to Miss AMELIA JOHN. 
SON, allof this city. 


DIED; 
On the 30th ult. in the 82d year of his age, of a protraet 
ed and severe illness, JOHN GEYER, formerly a captain 
in the revolutionary army,and long a‘useful and respecta- 
ble citizen of Philadelphia. 
On Tuesday morning, 29th ult. WM. A. LEWIS, in the 
39th year of his age. 
On Sunday evening, in the 34th year of his age, THOS. 
LEWIS, son of David Lewis, Esq. 

On the morning of the Ist instant, after a long illness, 
SAMUEL ELLIOTT, Sen. in the 84th year of his age. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, on Sunday afternoon, 20th ultimo, 
ANNA COPE, daughter of Herman Cope. 

Friday morning, 2d inst. Mrs. MARY M‘CLOSKEY, 
in the 80th year of her age. 

On the Ist inst. of pulmonary consumption, SEPTIMUS 
SMITH, Esq. of Centreville, Indiana, editor.of the West- 
ern Times, and Judge of Wayne Probate Court, aged 28 
years. 

On Wednesday morning, in the 40th year of her age, 
ELLEN KEELY, after a long and painful illness, which 
she bore with christian fortitude and resignation. 

On Friday, the 2d inst. Mrs, MARY, consort of the late 
Wm. Middleton, in the Glst year of her age. 

On Friday morning, after a lingering illness, Miss SA- 
RAH BOY¥LE, in the 26th year of her age. 

On Thursday morning, after a lingering illness, Mr. 
JOHN PENNEY, in the 39th year of his age. 

On Friday afternoon, 2d inst. Mr. JEREMIAH PIER. 
SOL, late Steward of Philadelphia Alms House, in the 65th 
year of his age. . 

On the 30th ult. Mrs. ELIZABETH M‘INTYRE, in the 
49th year of her age. 


(cP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Parntine of 
every description executed with neatness, accuracy, 
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